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Now...a container with 3 great money-saving advantages! 


HIS new Canco Frozen Foods 
j pone was specially designed 
to meet all the requirements of 
frozen foods processors. 


It is a single unit container with a 
paraffin coated fibreboard body and 
strong metal ends. 


It has 8 great money-saving ad- 
vantages: 
1. Money in Processing! 


This container is suitable for all 


three freezing methods . . . tunnel, 
air blast, plate . . . and is 15° to 
30°% faster in processing. It is auto- 
matically filled and closed. It  re- 
duces capital investment on all 
types of machinery . cuts down 
on labor and labeling costs. 

2. Money in Protection ! 
The Canco Frozen Foods container 
is highly water-vapor resistant. It 
eliminates inner bags and_ liners. 
Moreover, the Canco container is 


the strongest container of its kind. 


3. Money in Marketing! 


This frozen foods container takes 
less space in shipping, is lighter in 
weight, and saves shipping costs. It 
is tamper-proof and will not leak. 
The Canco Frozen Foods container 
is a package with eve-appeal and 
sales personality. displays your 
brand name proudly. According to 
a recent survey, consumers prefer it 
on all points. 


CANCO FROZEN FOODS CONTAINER 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


Advertising rates upon application. 
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HAND PACK FILLER 


‘ with Automatic Juicing Attachment 


Here's another FMC Machine that steps up 
quality. The automatic pre-juicing technique 
puts a measured quantity of juice in the can 
before the tomatoes go in. Greatly improves 
appearance and quality of the pack. Also 
reduces waste ... increases yield ... cuts costs 
all resulting in Increased Profits for you. 

With the other modern accessories avail- 
able for FMC Hand Pack Fillers, you can fill 
speedily and accurately, those quality, spe- 
cialty products that improved public tastes 
are increasingly demanding: cut, diced, sliced, 
shoestring or French style and mixed vegeta- 
bles, sliced fruits, olives, etc. Ask about these 
accessories that can widen your markets... 
and your margins! 
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QUALITY GOES UP 


MODERN 
Super-Pulper 


MODERN 
FMC Rotary Washer 


MODERN 
No. 2 Incline 
Scalder 


MODERN 
Super Juice Extractor 


For the most complete line of Modern 
Machinery for processing and canning 
corn, beans, peas 
tomatoes, fruits, 
see the 260-page / 
FMC Catalog 
Number 800.) . 


MODERN 
No. 180, 18-Valve 
High Speed Juice Filler 


Cc-300 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells Division * Hoopeston, Illinois 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK—BALTIMORE—SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Quiz for Canners 
A pples and 


Applesauce 


2. At what age is 
an apple tree at 


its prime? 


3. When was the record pack for 
applesauce established? 


4. What was the pack of apples (all 
size containers) during the record! year 
of 1941? 
(a) 3,348,000 
(b) 4,348,000 
(c) 5,348,000 


William Tell’s target—the apple—is now hitting 
the bull’s eye with a whale of a lot of Americans. 
As a juice, sauce, pie filling, butter, or cider, it’s in 
constant, day-to-day demand. As far back as 1925, 
nearly 3,500,000 cases of canned apples were packed. 
For the apple canning industry developed rapidly — 
offered improvement on improvement in order to win 
its present place of high esteem. We at Continental 
are glad to have contributed our know-how in the 
development of this great industry...and shall con- 
tinue to keep up with future growth. 


ANSWERS 


1. This frontiersman, who is famous because of 
the thousands of apple trees he planted during 
our pioneer years, was John Chapman. 


2. A cultivated apple tree is considered to be at 
its prime when it’s about 25 years old. 

3. During 1942 approximately 4,590,000 cases of 
applesauce (all size containers) were packed—an 
all-time record. 

4. The pack of apples in the record year of ’41 
was 4,348,000 cases. Second best year was *42— 
with a pack of more than 4,164,000 cases. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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EDITORIALS 


vestigation of big business serves to focus our at- 

tention on the problems of the small businessman. 
A question being asked frequently in industry circles 
today is ““What is going to happen to the small canner 
in this new era of competition?” During the past sev- 
eral years, many wondered what would happen to the 
small operator when competitive selling returned. 
Some made plans to meet the new conditions, others 
just wondered. In our own industry, we have seen 
many consolidations recently. We have also seen many 
new firms enter the picture—many with ample capital, 
others with not enough; many with a confidence in 
the future of the industry, others with the idea of 
reaping the golden harvest and skipping. We have also 
seen many canning firms invest heavily in frozen 
foods; some with careful planning and preparation; 
others with enthusiasm. Again we have seen many 
firms who have clung steadfastly to a high standard of 
quality and others who operated on the principal that 
“anything goes” in a seller’s market. 


i SMALL CANNER—Washington’s current in- 


The answer to what will happen to these various 
classes of individuals and firms, be they large or small, 
s fairly obvious, and the quicker the undesirables 
vass out of the picture the better off the industry will 
ve. The real question is what will happen to the legiti- 
‘nate small packer of quality foods when forced to 
neet the competition of large, well managed and well 
rganized canning concerns with almost unlimited 
apital and huge advertising appropriations. With 
ew exceptions, everyone agrees that both of these 
ist two types are essential to the well being of the in- 
ustry. In times of stress, it seems, the smaller opera- 
x suffers most, for he hasn’t the financial padding 
ack of him to weather the storm. Without this buoy- 
it life line he sinks much more surely, more quickly, 
nd with greater finality than his elder brother. Yet 
y the same token, these same firms, because of their 
ery smallness, have a resiliency and flexibility denied 
he larger concerns. A small quality canner on his toes 
an develop in his customers an appreciation of his 
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character and personality that is far more stable and 
lasting than mere capital. 

We wouldn’t attempt to lay down a formula for 
staying in the canning business. We’re not quite that 
smug. But there are certain cardinal rules that must 
be followed or you’ll surely find yourself on the outside 
looking in these next several years. No. 1 is, of course, 
“Pack quality”. And we’ll skip right over that one be- 
cause the industry is, and has demonstrated, its 
awareness of that fact all this season of 1947. No. 2, 
we believe, would be to “Merchandise” that quality 
pack. And that word “merchandise” covers a multi- 
tude of sins. In our books its means using every pos- 
sible means of selling your pack at a profit, including 
—personal calls on your customers, even though you 
sell through brokers. The smart small canner will al- 
ways inject his individual personality into his busi- 
ness. And that is something that money cannot buy. 
It is the personal touch that many times promotes the 
sale. It is that intimate knowledge of likes and dis- 
likes that create customer loyalty, catering to your 
customers’ little whims—these things are priceless. 
Larger companies constantly strive for this personal 
touch but cannot attain it because of the very nature 
of their business. Sell within your logical area of dis- 
tribution, close to home where you can inject your 
personality into your sales; use local papers to adver- 
tise “Your” brand, save freight charges, etc., etc. Put 
your own label with your own brand name on the can. 
Don’t sell your birthright for a quick sale of doubtful 
repetition. 

No. 3, Modernize your plant. Put in the latest in 
labor saving equipment and machinery. Guard your 
quality by personal supervision during the packing 
season. Instill into your employees the quality idea 
personally and by advertising slogans and posters. 
Try to know as many of your employees as you possi- 
bly can personally. That pays dividends in behavior 
and loyalty and that’s another dividend your larger 
competitor cannot collect. 

Your grower relations will be tremendously im- 
proved also by personal contact. Visit him and talk 
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over your problems with him. Point out the advantage 
to him of growing quality crops. If possible, have a 
monthly bulletin sent him containing helpful hints and 
latest developments in fertilizer, seed strains, good 
farm practice, etc., etc. Purchase the latest equipment 
available for harvesting crops, such as the mechanical 
corn harvester, the new pea cutters and loaders, etc. 
Put your own men on these machines so that you can 
be assured of harvesting the crops at the peak of per- 
fection. 

Some of this might take more capital than the aver- 
age small canner has at his command. That might 
possibly be so, but if a program of this kind were laid 
before a local banker, we doubt if he would be hesi- 
tant about making a loan. Past performances will, of 
course, alter circumstances. We believe that the per- 
sonal touch, quality excepted, is the most important 
feature. And that can be started with little or no 
capital. Furthermore, the time to start that is at hand. 
So get busy and we’ll wager the small canner will stay 
very much in the canning picture. 

A few years before the war the canning industry 
watched with interest experiments in growing vege- 
tables in chemical solution. Tomato plants ten feet 
high, bearing fruit continuously under glass com- 
pletely amazed the beholders. Many thought this type 
of horticulture might very well revolutionize the vege- 
table growing industry and consequently the eating 
habits of the consumer. After a time the furore died 
down and little or nothing has been heard of the ex- 
periments since. The following account, appearing in 
The Evening Sun of Baltimore, August 20, was mighty 
interesting to us and we believe it will be to you. 


SOILLESS GARDENING AIDS YANKS ABROAD 
By Science Service 

Washington, Aug. 20—Soilless gardening is produc- 
ing tomatoes, lettuce and other fresh things to eat by 
millions of pounds for American garrisons and occu- 
pation forces in Japan and other far islands. 

An Army Quartermaster Corps survey shows that 
the expected green-vegetable crops from all hydro- 
ponics installations will amount to more than 3,582,- 
000 pounds. Nowhere else has this type of gardening 
ever been undertakne on such a scale. 

The biggest installation is in Japan, where there is 
a 55-acre s>illess “farm” at Chofu, near Tokyo, and 
another of 25 seres at Otsu near Kyoto. Five acres of 
the Chofu instzilations are under glass. 


ALSO AT IWO, NANKING 
These big projects are under the command of Lieut. 
Col. E. W. Elliott, who had had previous experience 


in directing soilless gardening at the now-abandoned 
pioneer establishment on Ascension Island and at At- 
kinson Field in British Guiana. Other hydroponic in- 
stallations now operating are on Iwo Jima and near 
Nanking, China. 

Soilless gardening was resorted to originally in such 
places as Ascension and Iwo because American sol- 
diers like fresh salad vegetables and there wasn’t any 
soil in which to grow them. It is being conducted in 
Japan and China because the unsanitary fertilization 
practices of oriental agriculture make it unsafe to eat 
anything raw. 

All these places are so far from American ports 
that it is impracticable to transport fresh vegetables, 
either by refrigerator ship or by air. 


Vegetables raised in all these soilless gardens have 
been reduced to a standard set of six: tomatoes, let- 


tuce, radishes, cucumbers, onions and green peppers. 
The Japanese gardens are expected to produce 2,000,- 
000 pounds of tomatoes alone. 

For production in the tropics, a very lucky stroke 
was the creation by plant breeders in the United 
States Department of Agriculture of a variety named 
“Slobolt,” which will not go to seed when the weather 
is hot, as most kinds of lettuce do. 

The type of soilless gardening or hydroponics 
adopted by the Army is known as gravel culture. Very 
long, shallow troughs of concrete or asphalt are filled 
with fine washed gravel, volcanic cinder or other inert 
material. 


CAN BE REUSED 

Plants with their roots supported in this are wa- 
tered at regular intervals with a solution containing 
fertilizer salts in a balanced formula. 

Solution running out at the lower end of a series of 
such troughs is caught in a sump, analyzed to deter- 
mine what salts it has lost, and brought back up to 
standard for reuse at the next watering. 

The production of vegetables by this method is ad- 
mittedly not cheap. Cost accounting shows that some 
items, like lettuce and radishes, cost about twice the 
ordinary commercial production figures. On the other 
hand, hydroponic tomatoes cost only 3 cents a pound 
more than commercial tomatoes, and cucumbers actu- 
ally cost much less. 

The cost was highest on the original establishment 
at Ascension, which is strictly a desert island. There 
every pint of water used in the garden, and for all oth- 
er purposes, had to be distilled out of sea water, with 
imported oil as fuel. 

Costs in Japan are lower, partly because there is 
plenty of natural water, but mainly because of the 
very high quality of Japanese help. 
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DIRECT SEEDING TOMATOES OHIO 


In this article two talks are presented which were delivered before the 16th Annual Short Course fer 
Ohio Canners and Field Men last Spring in which canners tell of their experiences and the benefits to 


be gained by direct seeding of tomatoes. 


Central West. 


DIRECT SEEDINGS ARE TOPS 
ty R. E. KEIRN, Reid, Murdock & Co. 


In 1946 we averaged over 9 tons per 
acre on 2,500 acres of tomatoes at South 
Whitley. These were all direct seedings. 
No transplants were used on any of our 
acreage. My discussion will be divided 
into two sections, first the advantages 
as we see them, and secondly the meth- 
ods which we have found successful. 


THE ADVANTAGES 


1. Less disease—Southern plants are 
liable to be infested with diseases which 
may be earried to our fields. The handl- 
ing and shipping of southern plants 
takes time and the plants are weakened 
or often entirely lost because of delays 
cue to bad weather. 

2. Frost danger—Transplants are oc- 
casionally killed by frost. I have yet to 
see a field where seedlings were killed 
by frost. 

3. Root system—When a tomato plant 
is pulled for re-setting, about 90% of 
the roots are destroyed. These roots 
must be regrown before the plant can 
go ahead and grow. The direct seeded 
plants have a more extensive root sys- 
tem and foliage and will stand drought 
and tlood better than transplants. 

|. Re-setting of plants—By direct 
secding the grower is practically free of 
worries about replanting. If transplants 
are used the grower must plan to re-set 
« substantial percentage of the plants at 
considerable cost of plants and labor. 

Heavier fruit setting and _ better 
yclity—By direct seeding you get a 
heavier crown set and better fruit 
t) oughout the season. The leaves stay 
ov the plants longer to protect the fruit 
fy om sunseald and the fruit ripens more 
‘-adily through the season. The fruit is 
usvally larger and more easily picked 
iy ause of its steady ripening rather 

2 ripening all at once. 
Reasonable cost—In 1945 the cost 
‘. bringing a direct seeding to cultiva- 
t stage was $19.25 per acre as com- 
| ed with $22.00 per acre for trans- 


ants, 


SUCCESSFUL METHODS 
oils of all types suited to tomato 
wing may be direct seeded. Heavy 
©» or “gumbo” should be fall plowed 
hat it will be mellow in the spring. 
seed is highly dependent upon sur- 
' moisture for germination, so soils 
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high in organic matter should be used 
whenever possible. 


Seeding equipment—We have found 
that the Planet Jr. garden seeder is the 
proper seeding machine. The seeder is 
pulled behind a corn planter with a fer- 
tilizer attachment. We prefer the single 
band shoe attachment as this places the 
fertilizer directly under the seed and has 
a tendency to narrow up the row of 
weeds. The fertilizer is placed 2 inches 
under the seed. In dry season a furrow 
opener may be used to place seed row 
slightly below surrounding soil. In nor- 
mal years the seed is planted on the 
level. The corn planter wheel makes an 
upside down Vee of soil on which the 
seeder runs. 


Seeding—Use one pound of seed per 
acre. This places the seed about one 
inch apart in the row. Seeding should 
start April 25 and continue as late as 
May 25. It does not pay to seed too 
early as weed seeds germinate faster 
than tomato seeds when the soil is cold. 
In early seeding, sow as shallow as % 
inch. After the first week of May the 
seed should be % to 1 inch deep to in- 
sure moisture for germination. 


Breaking soil crusts—If crusting is 
severe .so plants cannot come through, 
several tools may be used to break the 
crust. These include the rotary hoe, 
weeder, cultipacker, spike tooth harrow, 
disc harrow, etc. We recommend a culti- 
packer followed by a wire tooth weeder, 
or a rotary hoe. 


Cultivation—Cultivate “blind” before 
plants are up and again when plants are 
2 to 3 inches high. At the second culti- 
vation the front shovels are replaced 
with dise hillers which move soil away 
from the rows. The plants are then 
ready for blocking. 


Blocking—Block seedlings when 2-3 
inches high, or have reached the 4 leaf 
stage. Some growers leave plants % 
the desired distance and hoe out extras 
later. Blocking should be done while 
plants are small to prevent crowding. 
Blocking and cultivation also encour- 
ages flea-beetles to leave the field. If 
flea-beetles are a problem they may be 
controlled by dusting. 


Cultivation—After blocking the crop 
is cultivated rather deeply, followed by 
shallow cultivations as needed. 


Fertilization—About 300 lbs. per acre 
of fertilizer is usually applied under the 


This practice of growing tomatoes is gaining rapidly in the 
We believe that the experiences of these packers will be read with much interest. 


row at seeding time. Sidedressings of 
150 lbs. per acre each are profitably ap- 
plied when the plants are 5-6 inches high 
and again at the last cultivation. Exer- 
cise caution with the late sidedressing 
to avoid root pruning. If heavy applica- 
tions of fertilizer are to be used they 
may be plowed under. 


SEEDING IN RIDGES 
AIDS GERMINATION 


By NEWMAN BUCKLES, Quality Food 
Products, Bradford, Ohio 


In order to make the direct seeding of 
tomatoes as dependable as setting to- 
mato plants, we felt it necessary to ap- 
proach the problem in a scientific man- 
ner instead of the hit or miss manner 
generally practiced. We therefore set 
out to design a seed sower which would 
place the seed in the ground in such a 
manner that it would germinate quickly 
and provide a reasonably uniform stand 
under adverse conditions. 


Some of the pitfalls of Direct Seed- 
ing are slow germination due to low 
temperatures and inadequate moisture; 
crusting of the soil over the seed pre- 
venting the germinated seed from push- 
ing through; excessive weed growth 
which smothers out the tomato seedlings 
and makes identification of seeded rows 
difficult; lastly, thinning or blocking of 
the tomato plants in an efficient and not 
too costly manner. 


We reasoned that if the seed were 
placed in the top of a ridge of soil, the 
germinating temperature would be 
reached earlier in the spring than on a 
flat or depressed soil level. Since the 
seed would be placed close to the sur- 
face of the soil ridge and not be sub- 
ject to possible extra covering of soil 
due to washing and filling in of depres- 
sions, it would obtain the needed mois- 
ture from the air in the form of dew 
or rains. 


We felt that it would be necessary to 
make a well packed ridge so that it 
would not melt down at the first heavy 
rain, This we did by providing a packer 
wheel with ridge forming flanges with 
the weight of the tractor packing the 
soil. The center of the ridge was loos- 
ened by the seed sowing shoe and cover- 
ing shoes following. We found that even 
after heavy rains and hot baking sun 
following, that the ridge drained well 
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and diagonal cracks formed to allow the 
germinated seed to push through. We 
also feel it desirable to sow 1% to 1% 
lb. of tomato seed per acre as closely 
sown seed assists each other in pushing 
through and results in a more uniform 
stand. 


FERTILIZATION 


After the seeds are sprouted they re- 
quire plant food to obtain a vigorous 
growth and outstrip the weeds sur- 
rounding them; this we supplied in the 
form of 300 lb. per acre of 5-10-10 or 
3-12-12 fertilizer directly beneath the 
seed at a depth of 1% to 2 inches in a 
band about two inches wide. The tap 
roots quickly reach this fertilizer and 
rapid growth results. In very weedy 
fields the ridge identifies the seeded 
strips and makes it possible to get in 
the field and cultivate to cover up weed 
growth much sooner than if one were 
required to wait until sufficient growth 
of plants were evident and the likeli- 
hood of covering up the young seedlings 
is less prevalent. 


With the establishment of a uniform 
stand of a plant every inch or so, it is 
possible to cross cultivate the rows leav- 
ing bunches of four to six plants only, 
for the hand blockers or tractor drawn 
scuffers. Cross plowing not only acts as 
a uniform spacer of setting but also pro- 
vides a very desirable first cultivation 
early. The ridge on which the plants are 
grown makes blocking easier as the soil 
is looser than on the level ground and 
hoeing goes faster. The tractor drawn 
scuffer also operates easier in the ridge 
when scuffing down or across the rows 
which ever method is used. 


To obtain these results we mounted a 
movable frame, connected to the power 
lift of the tractor, directly ahead of the 
tractor drive wheels on both sides, so 
that two evenly spaced rows would be 
sown simultaneously. On this frame we 
mounted the soil collector discs followed 
by the flanged packer wheel with scrap- 
ers. Then the positive feed seed box, 
sowing shoe and spring steel covering 
and ridge holding plates. The seed me- 
tering discs and agitator of the seed 
box is chain driven from the ridge pack- 
ing wheel, so that when it is off the 
ground no seed is sown. The fertilizer 
attachment which preceeds the soil col- 
lector discs is thrown in and out of gear 
as the frame is lifted or lowered, so that 
no fertilizer is wasted at turns or when 
getting into position to sow seed. This 
fertilizer attachment is similar to those 
used for side dressing of crops and is 
provided with large can holding 100 lbs. 
of fertilizer. The scrapers on the ridge 
packing wheel prevents moist soil from 
following around the wheel and destroy- 
ing the ridge. The positive feed seed box 
enables the seeder to be used after dark 
as well as in the day time. We experi- 
enced little difficulty from heavy dews 
after night fall and planted fields which 
could not be entered with transplanter 
equipment due to excessive moisture. 


SUMMARY 


The sequence of our method is first, 
300 Ib. fertilizer per acre directly on top 
of the well prepared soil; second, a 
mound of soil collected and deposited in 
a ridge; third, this ridge packed down 
tightly forming a mound three inches 
across the top, three inches high and 
seven inches at the base; fourth, the 
tomato seed sown at the rate of 1% to 
1% lbs. per acre, % inch below the sur- 
face of the soil, approximately one inch 
apart; fifth, seed covered and ridge held 
in place by spring steel shoes. 

The hoe with a seat on it, or scuffer, 
requires further development but under 
reasonably favorable conditions proved 
a great labor saver compared with hand 
blocking with a hoe. Cross the row 
scuffing is most desirable due to the fact 
that the bunches are spaced uniformly 
but with reasonable care scuffing can 
be done down the row by ducking in and 
out every three to four feet. A seat with 
swinging scuffer bar is mounted on each 
side of the tractor so that two rows are 
blocked at a time and at a speed of 
about two acres per hour. 

Our experience and success in direct 
seeding in 1946 has convinced us that 
when properly carried out, on suitable 
soils and with reasonably favorable 
growing conditions, the cost will be less 
than when using transplanted plants 
and the crop more assured. 


CANCO ISSUES CARTOON 
BOOKLET 


Gives Customer Relations’ Hints To Help 
Grocerymen Build Better Businesses 


Not only are children people, they are 
customers, too, entitled to be waited on 
in turn just like adults. Every courtesy 
the groceryman shows them helps build 
good will with the mothers who sent 
them to the store. 

This and many other customer rela- 
tions’ suggestions are portrayed in a 
new cartoon booklet, “The Pay Off,’ is- 
sued by American Can Company to help 
grocerymen build better businesses. Its 
introduction at the San Francisco con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, according to the com- 
pany, resulted in so many calls for 
copies by merchants who wish to dis- 
tribute them to their clerks, that addi- 
ional copies have been printed to handle 
requests that come in. 

One of the cartoons brings out the 
fact that sales will be increased if re- 
lated items are displayed together. Ex- 
amples cited are canned sauerkraut and 
frankfurters, canned corn and lima 
beans. 

No matter how anxious they may be 
to wait on customers as rapidly as pos- 
sible, merchants are admonished _ to 
count change out slowly to save those 
all-important pennies with mean profits 
in the grocery business. 

Keeping stores clean and ship-shape 
is also advised. “Small fruit, produce 
trimmings and loose grapes can cause 
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serious accidents,” the booklet says. 
“Holes or narrow depressions in the 
floor are good traps for women’s heels 
and lawsuits. Obstructions on stairways 
and parking lots also are_ trouble- 
makers.” 

Make sure that every canned food 
item is price tagged, as customers re- 
sent having to ask for this information, 
says the booklet. And grouping all 
canned foods by items—not by brands— 
makes it easy for customers to pick out 
what they want. 

Experience shows that when a woman 
has filled her basket in a_ self-service 
store she quits shopping. A cartoon por- 
trays the advantage of having double- 
basket carriers instead of single ones. 


NO EXEMPTIONS FOR OFF PREM- 
ISES WAREHOUSE EMPLOYES 


Because of shortages of cannery ware- 
house space during the war period, the 
Wage and Hour Administrator on Jan. 
25, 1943, granted a special exemption to 
the canning industry extending the over- 
time exemptions under Sec. 7(c) and 
Sec. 7(b) (3) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to canners’ employes in ware- 
houses which were not a part of the 
cannery premises. Under this special 
exemption, canners could rent warehouse 
space in other parts of town, or in other 
towns, to store their packs and their 
employes at such other locations were 
treated as being employed at the cannery 
itself so far as the two 14-week exemp- 
tions from overtime were concerned. Now 
the Administrator has terminated this 
special exemption attributing the termi- 
nation specifically to the “implications of 
the Portal-to-Portal Act,” and canners 
who have employes at warehouses away 
from the cannery premises will have to 
pay such employes time and a half for 
all hours over 40 per week. 


ALASKA SALMON PACK 


The mid-season case pack of Alaska 
canned salmon to August 2 as released 
in Pack Report No. 6, August 8, show 
that the current pack is about 52 per- 
cent larger than last year, totaling 
2,785,375 cases compared to 1,827,746 
cases. 

In Bristol Bay the improvement is 
particularly noted, this district having 
a pack amounting to 1,366,003 cases, 
more than double last year’s output. The 
Bristol Bay figure is final as of July 30, 
1947. 

Compared to the same period in 1946 
the current pack shapes up somewhat 
as follows: Western district (including 
Bristol Bay), 1,407,664 cases, up 10° 
percent; Central district, 1,260,31§ 
cases, up 34 percent; Southeastern dis. 
trict, 117,393 cases, down 39 percent. 

Total pack consisted of 52,592 cases 
of kings; 1,817,066 cases of reds; 672,- 
491 cases of pinks; 200,815 cases of 
chums; and 42,411 cases of cohos. Only 
chums and cohos are showing a smalle? 
pack at this time than last year. 
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INTEREST 


STOKELY ACQUIRES POLK 
PLANT 


W. B. Stokely, Jr., president of 
stokely-Van Camp, Inc., announced Au- 
cust 21 the purchase from The Polk 
Company of Tampa, Florida, of its plant 
at Tampa, together with the right to 
use the Polk name and brands for all 
citrus and citrus products. 


The Polk plant at Tampa is equipped 
for the packing of all types of citrus 
juices, as well as the production of 
grapefruit sections, with a yearly capa- 
city of 1% million cases. In addition, 
the plant is equipped with a modern 
freezing plant. Mr. Stokely explained 
that Stokely-Van Camp has acquired 
this plant in order to supply the in- 
creased demand for all citrus and citrus 
products packed under the _ Stokely 
Finest label. Stokely-Van Camp will 
take possession of the Polk plant imme- 
diately. 


The Polk Company is controlled by 
Ralph Polk, Sr., and family. Ralph 
Polk, Sr. pioneered the processing of cit- 
rus in cans in Florida in 1921. He is one 
of the oldest canners active today, hav- 
ing started as child in the canning of 
vegetables in Indiana and having been 
active continuously in the industry for 
66 years. James T. Polk, his father, 
Was a pioneer canner in Indiana, hav- 
ing started canning operations in 1873. 


Ralph Polk, Sr. and Ralph Polk, Jr. 
developed the first commercially suc- 
cessful extractor for grapefruit juice 
in 1936, These machines, handled by 
ood Machinery Corp., were leased to 
many Florida and Texas canners. For 
some years the Polks have been develop- 
ing equipment for the mechanical re- 
moval of grapefruit sections. They now 
ish to devote full time to the devel- 
‘ment and leasing of special mechani- 

| equipment for citrus processing and 

ll set up facilities for this work, op- 
' ating as the Polk Development Com- 

‘ny, with headquarters at Tampa, Fla. 


“ANCO APPOINTS SHACKFORD 


(he appointment of T. L. Shackford 
assistant to the manager of sales for 
‘erican Can Company’s central divi- 
n, headquarters in Chicago, has been 
1ounced by Gordon H. Kellogg, vice 
‘sident. Mr. Shackford formerly was 
ales division manager. 


\ir. Kellogg also announced the trans- 

of D. B. Craver from the company’s 
lantie division to become a sales divi- 
nm manager for the central division, 
d the promotion of F. B. Newcomb, 
rmerly assistant sales manager for 
e Chicago district, to manager of the 
strict. 
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WILL USE HELICOPTER 
AT CRANBERRY MEET 


An exhibit of cranberry machinery 
and equipment will replace the speaking 
program at the annual summer meeting 
of the American Cranberry Growers As- 
sociation this year, according to C. A. 
Doehlert of Pemberton, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The meeting will be held on August 
28 at the William H. Reeves bog be- 
tween Upton, N. J. and the Four-Mile 
State Colony Traffic circle on Route 40. 
Demonstrations of the use of the heli- 
copter in cranberry production and the 
Western cranberry picker will feature 
the event. 


PINEAPPLE GROWERS ELECT 


The annual meeting of the Pineapple 
Grower of Hawaii, a California non- 
profit corporation, was held at San 
Francisco, Calif., August 12, when of- 
ficers were chosen for the ensuing fiscal 
year. Those chosen are: President, El- 
von Musick, Los Angeles; first vice- 
president, H. E. MacConaughey, San 
Francisco; second vice-president, L. J. 
Taylor, San Francisco; third vice-presi- 
dent, R. G. Bell, Honolulu; 4th vice- 
president, Dr. E. C. Auchter, Honolulu; 
secretary, C. L. Queen, San Francisco; 
treasurer, G. E. McDearmid, San Fran- 
cisco; assistant secretary, Edna G. To- 
bias, Honolulu; assistant secretary, 
and assistant treasurer, Claire B. Dalve, 
San Francisco; assistant treasurer, J. 
F. Morgan, Honolulu, and assistant 
treasurer, R. S. Waterhouse, Honolulu. 
The committee on advertising is headed 
by G. E. McDearmid, Libby, MeNeill & 
Libby, San Francisco. 


The members of the Association are: 
Baldwin Packers, Ltd.; California Pack- 
ing Corp.; Hawaiian Canneries Co., 
Ltd.; Hawaiian Fruit Packers, Ltd.; 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd.; Kauai 
Pineapple Co., Ltd.; Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, and Maui Pineapple Co., Ltd. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
CONFERENCE 
The 33rd National Conference on 


Weights and Measures will be held at 
the Hotel Washington, Washington, D. 


_C., September 22 to 25. Many important 


speakers from all over the country are 
included in the four-day program. At 
Monday afternoon’s session, -‘September 
22, C. F. Evers, Technical Director of 
the National Association of Frozen 
Foods Packers and G. H. Bryant, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Frozen 
Foods Institute, are scheduled to speak 
at the Frozen Foods Symposium. 


HORSEY APPOINTS KEY 


Charles P. Coutts, Vice President of 
the J. William Horsey Corporation, 
Tampa, Florida, has announced the ap- 
pointment of, James H. Key as Director 
of Merchandising. Mr. Key has been in 
the citrus canning business for thirteen 
years and his experience covers all 
phases of canning operations. The J. 
William Horsey Corporation recently 
purchased the large citrus canning plant 
formerly operated by Citrus Products, 
Plant City, Florida. This plant, one of 
the most modern in Florida, will be op- 
erated in addition to the corporation’s 
other plants at Tampa, Bartow, Ellen- 
ton, Bellview, Florida, Woodside, Dela- 
ware and Americus, Georgia. 


STOKELY DIVIDEND 


Directors of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 
at a meeting on August 19, declared a 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
common stock and the regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the 5 
per cent cumulative prior preference 
stock, both dividends payable October 
1, 1947, to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 23, 1947. 


TO RE-ESTABLISH JAP TRADE 


Nine import and export executives of 
San Francisco have been granted 21- 
day permits in Japan for the purpose of 
re-establishing trade. They form part 
of a group of 102 business men making 
the trip. The San Francisco group con- 
sists of L. M. Dickson, American Im- 
port Co.; R. V. Dewey, Marsman & Co.; 
M. H. Gilmore, American Commerce 
Co.; W. S. Allen, Jr., Connell Bros.; R. 
N. Senasac, Frazar & Hansen, Ltd.; 
Morris Greenblat, Hurricane Import 
Co.; Wesley K. Oyana, Modern Food 
Products Co.; W. E. Otto, Otto Sales 
Co., and Irwin Mayo Isaacs, S. Isaacs 
& Co. 

At the end of their stay in Japan, 
most of the party plan to visit other 
countries in the Orient. 


LIMA BEAN STOCKS 


Figures compiled by National Can- 
ners Association’s Division of Statistics 
show that carryover stocks of canned 
lima beans in canners hands August 1 
totaled but 4,543 cases of which 4,531 
cases were 24/2’s and only 12 cases 
6/10’s. The figures are based on reports 
from canners who packed about 98 per 
cent of the 1946 pack, together with esti- 
mates for those not reporting. 


FOREIGN TRADE LEADS 


Mee Yim Company, Yip-Tsoi Build- 
ing, Wat Ta-Kien Road, Bangkok, Siam, 
importers and wholesalers, are inter- 
ested in contacting manufacturers and 
exporters of condensed milk in the 
United States, 
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SUPPIGER ELECTS 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Mike Schotter and Lyle Clark have 
been elected Vice-Presidents of the G. 
S. Suppiger Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Mr. Schotter will continue as 
General Superintendent of the plants at 
Collinsville and Belleville, Illinois. He 
is well known to the industry, having 
been active for more than 35 years. Mr. 
Clark joined the company in 1941 when 
the firm acquired the Mount Summit, 
Indiana plant. He will continue as Su- 
perintendent of Operations in Indiana. 

The company packs a variety of dry 
pack items, soups, catsup, barbecue 
sauce, marketed under the Brooks Finer 
Foods label. 


HUFFINGTON WITH 
MUSSELMAN 


Jesse Huffington, active in canning 
crops work in Pennsylvania for many 
years, and recently supervisor of crops 
for Chef Boy-Ar-Dee at Milton, Penn- 
sylvania, has joined The C. H. Mussel- 
man Company of Biglerville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


TEMPTING RECIPES 


National Canners Association’s Home 
Economics Division has just issued a 
new recipe booklet “Tempting Recipes 
Using Canned Foods”. The long list of 
selected recipes and the fresh inviting 
appearance of the book should induce 
home makers to try some of the fine re- 
cipes included. The recipes were devel- 
oped and tested by trained dieticians 
in the service kitchen of the Home Eco- 
nomics Division. Each food was taste 
tested by a group of samplers for gen- 
eral approval before any recipe was in- 
cluded in the book. It contains addition- 
al brief information pertaining to the 
use of canned foods as well as menu 
planning suggestions and ways to easier 
food preparation. 


G. C. TREGO TO RETIRE 


G. C. Trego, General Manager of the 
Hoopeston, Illinois plant of Stokely 
Foods, Inc., will resign that office on Oc- 
tober 1 and will retire from business 
after 47 years at the Hoopeston plant, 
originally the Hoopeston Canning Com- 
pany, founded in 1882 and bought out by 
Stokely in 1945. 


STOCK ISSUE 


The MacPhail Packing Co., Ince., 
9021 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif., 
canners and packers, has been granted 
a corporation permit to issue 150 shares 
of stock at a par value of $100, out of 
its capital stock of 250 shares. Directors 
are Edward Kay and William and 
and Manuel Green. 
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CRANBERRY MEN ELECT 


Henry F. Duckart, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin, was elected President of the 
Midwest Cranberry Cooperative at the 
summer meeting recently held. He suc- 
ceeds Albert Hedler, who declined nomi- 
nation for a second term. Other officers 
elected were: Oscar O. Potter-Warrens, 
Vice-President; William F. Thiele, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Secretary-Treasurer, re- 
elected. These officers together with Mr. 
Hedler, Charles Lewis, Frank Lange and 
Roy Pease constitute the Board of Di- 
rectors. Messrs. Hedler, Lewis and Guy 
Potter were nominated as Directors of 
the National Cranberry Association 
with which Midwest is affiliated. 


DIVERSEY CORPORATION BUYS 
ENOZ CHEMICAL COMPANY 


The Diversey Corporation, large sup- 
pliers of cleaning compounds and _ bac- 
tericides to the Canning Industry, has ac- 
quired the business and assets of the 
Enoz Chemical Company, Chicago, H. 
W. Kochs, Chairman of The Diversey 
Corporation has announced. 

This move will bring a complete line 
of industrial insecticides to The Corpor- 
ation which has rapidly expanded its ac- 
tivities in that field since it introduced 
Divoban, the new method of insect con- 
trol, about a year ago. 

In addition to Enoz insecticides, the 
Enoz Patented Vaporizer and the Enoz 
System of Modern Insect Control also 
come under the Diversey banner. This 
system, which is well known in industry, 
has been a prime factor in maintaining 
high standards of sanitation in food 
processing plants. 


G. S. SUPPIGER, JR. INJURED 


Gerhart S. Suppiger, Jr., 28 year old 
son of G. S. Suppiger, President of the 
St. Louis canning firm bearing his name, 
was painfully injured recently when he 
was struck and pinned against a wall 
by a truck backing away from the can- 
nery loading platform at the Collinsville 
plant. He was immediately taken to St. 
Marys Hospital in East Saint Louis 
where physicians said his chest had been 
crushed. It was later learned that this 
was not the case, although he was suf- 
fering severe pain. 


NEW USE FOR BEER CANS 


Can Manufacturers Institute reports 
that the familiar cap top beer can is now 
being used as a salad oil container. Two 
attractions of the cylindrical cone 
shaped can are its compactness in stor- 
age and insurance against breakage. Re- 
sealing after each use is obtained 
through the use of a tin plate lever op- 
erated cap. It is predicted that the beer 
can might eventually be used for the 
packaging of catsup, steak sauce, soy 
sauce and other such products. 
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TRI-STATE CONVENTION PLANS 


Arthur E. Schiller, President of The 
Tri-State Packers’ Association announces 
that plans are being formulated for the 
Fall Convention which is being held in 
Atlantic City on December 3, 4, and 5. 

Mr. Schiller, who is Vice-President of 
E. Pritchard, Inec., of Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, advises that the main feature of 
the 3-day Convention will be the exhibit 
of numerous canned foods which will be 
held at various times throughout the 
Convention. 

The first day is being devoted to at- 
tending the New Jersey Horticultural 
Society’s Meeting which stresses better 
cultural methods in the production of 
tomatoes for canning purposes. 

Attendance is expected to be in excess 
of 500 which will be composed of can- 
ners, freezers, brokers, wholesale gro- 
cers, and representatives of the supply 
industries. 

For the first time since 1943, the Con- 
vention is being taken to Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, where the Hotel Traymore 
will be the host. 


ADVERTISING LOCALLY 


Delta Canning Company, Raymond- 
ville, Texas, has instituted an advertis- 
ing campaign to sell consumers in the 
Rio Grande Valley on the value of foods 
grown and raised in that locality. The 
advertising will feature “Delco” brand 
canned foods as superior products be- 
cause of the outstanding quality of crops 
grown in the Valley. 


MARYLAND CANNER DIES 


Robert S. Harrison of Sherwood, Tal- 
bot County, Maryland, one of four 
brothers who organized the Sherwood 
Canning Company, which later became 
known as Harrison & Jarboe, died at his 
home on August 3 after a prolonged ill- 
ness. Mr. Harrison was a member of 
the House of Delegates at Annapolis for 
a number of years and a member of the 
Conservation Committee for three years. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Harrison, two daughters, three 
sisters and seven brothers. 


NEW OKLAHOMA CANNERY 


Southwestern Canneries, Inc., is a new 
firm which began operations this season 
at Rush Springs, Oklahoma, canning to- 
matoes. The plant was built by Clyde 
McAfee and O. B. King of Chickasha and 
will handle only tomatoes this season. 
Next year operations are expected to in- 
clude such items as asparagus, sweet 
potatoes, beans, peas and berries. 


GEORGIA DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Georgia 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Sheridan Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, 
Georgia, December 3 to 5. 
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REHEARING ON BEAN 
STANDARDS 


Federal Security Administrator Wat- 
son B. Miller, last week advised the Na- 
tonal Canners Association that the 
food and Drug Administration will 
erant the petition on behalf of the Na- 

onal Canners Association, Wisconsin 
Canners’ Association, Association of 
New York State Canners, Inc., and the 
iri-State Packers Association, for a re- 
hearing and possible amendment of the 
Standards of Identity and Quality for 
Canned Green and Wax Beans. 


In his letter to NCA the Administra- 
tor pointed out that “in support of your 
request with respect to the quality stan- 
dards, you present certain data to the 
effect that the present quality standards 
do not conform to the grade standards 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. or to commercial quality 
standards. Standards under the Federal 
Food, Drug & Cosmtic Act are neces- 


sarily framed in accordance with the - 


statutory mandate to promote honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of con- 
sumers. Failure of such standards to 
conform to standards of the Production 
and Marketing Administration and the 
commercial quality standards would con- 
stitute reasonable grounds for amend- 
ment only to the extent that it can be 
shown that Production and Marketing 
Administration and commercial grades 
standards are better calculated to pro- 
mote honesty and fair dealing in the 
interest of the consumer.” 


The Administrator went on to say 
that the data furnished as reasons for 
the proposed changes in quality stan- 
dards include reports of analysis show- 
ing differences in fibre content. He said 
that these data are not easy to evaluate 
since the variations suggest the use of 
different methods of analysis by the la- 
boratories making the determinations. 
Consequently, the soundness of the con- 
clusions so drawn and other data can- 
not be evaluated without further ex- 
planation, 


The Administrator asked for clarifi- 
cotion of a proposal to amend the iden- 
‘''y standards with reference to the 
\ord “stringless” as to whether it is in- 
t‘nded to permit the use of that word 

the name of the food on the ground 

t it is a part of a varietal name and 
hout regard to whether the beans are 
i faet stringless. 


‘1 is the intention of the Agency to 
' a hearing to take further evidence 
the standards of quality for canned 
en and wax beans as soon as investi- 
ions now being conducted by the 
d & Drug Administration are com- 
eted. The notice of the hearing, to be 
1ouneed later, will include the pro- 
cals to amend the Standards but the 
ency desires further information on 
points above mentioned. 
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MUSHROOM PACK GROWING 


The popularity of canned mushrooms 
and canned mushroom soup has _ been 
soaring in recent years, marketing spe- 
cialists of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture say. Figures reported by the 


‘ industry show that mushroom produc- 


tion is increasing and also that more 
and more of the crop is going into cans 
and less is being marketed fresh. In 
1946 the commercial production of 
mushrooms reached 63 million pounds— 
15 million more than in 1945, and 25 
million more than in 1938. The largest 
part of last year’s crop—more than 24 
million pounds—went into the making 
of canned mushroom soup. Another 18 
million were canned, whole or cut. 
Mushrooms sold fresh amounted to 20 
million pounds—10 million less than 
in 1943. 

Pennsylvania is the big mushroom 
state, producing over half the annual 
supply. Most of the production and 
canning is centered around Kennett 
Square, a town in the southeastern part 
of the state. Next to Pennsylvania in 
mushroom production are the states of 
New York, Ohio, Illinois and Delaware. 

The American mushroom industry has 
made its big growth in the last 15 years, 
although the art of mushroom growing 
was introduced to this country half a 
century ago. Up to World War I the 
United States imported canned and 
dried mushrooms in large quantities 
from France where the industry dates 
back to the 17th century. Today the 
canned mushroom pack in this country 
amounts to nearly half a million cases 
a year. 

A recent study of the nutritive value 
of mushrooms at the Massachusetts Ex- 
periment Station shows that commer- 
cially canned mushrooms are a rich 
source of the B vitamins, and that 
mushrooms also contain some iron, pro- 
tein, and carbohydrates. However, the 
flavor of this food, its adaptability to 
many dishes and its attractiveness as a 
garnish are the chief reasons for its 
popularity, past and present. 


CANADIAN-UNITED STATES 
APPLE COMMITTEE MEETS 


The Canadian and United States De- 
partments of Agriculture announced to- 
day the conclusions reached at a meet- 
ing of the Canada-United States Joint 
Apple Committee held in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, August 15-16, regarding the mar- 
keting of Canadian apples in the United 
States during the 1947-48 season. 

The plan, arrived at after full dis- 
cussion of the 1947 supply and market- 
ing prospects of the two countries, pro- 
vides for the marketing in the United 
States of Canadian apples totalling 3% 
million bushels. including up to 65 per- 
cent of 2,275,000 bushels of packed ap- 
ples, the balance for processing. 

The Canadian representatives stated 
that off-shore export sales in excess of 
300,000 bushels would correspondingly 
reduce the total of packed apples ex- 


JUNE FOOD DELIVERIES 


Recorded deliveries of agricultural 
commodities and food products by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture to foreign 
governments, UNRRA, and to U. S. 
Government agencies totaled 3,534 mil- 
lion pounds in June. This compares with 
1,752 million pounds in May. 

Deliveries to foreign governments 
amounted to almost 470 million pounds. 
Grain and grain products made up 460 
million pounds of this total; dried whole 
eggs, about 7% million pounds; margar- 
ine over 1% million pounds; and Irish 
potatoes, about a half million pounds. 

Food products delivered to UNRRA 
totaled 915 million pounds. Grain and 
grain products delivered during the 
month totaled 832 million pounds; cot- 
ton, 68 million; coconut oil, 13 million; 
soap, 1% million; and dairy products, 
over half a million pounds. 

Transfers to Government agencies, 
principally to the Army for civilian 
feeding in occupied areas, totaled 2,149 
million pounds. Grain and grain pro- 
ducts accounted for 2,138 million 
pounds of this total; dry skim milk, al- 
most 10 million pounds; and fruit and 
vegetable products, (canned juices 493,- 
551 pounds, canned kraut 247,617 
pounds and white potatoes 706,568 
pounds), over a million pounds. A small 
amount of cotton also was transferred. 


RETAILERS’ SALES UP 


Sales of independent retailers were 9 
per cent higher in July 1947 than in 
July a year ago, but down 5 percent 
from June to July this year, according 
to preliminary data released by Direc- 
tor J. C. Capt, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. These data 
are based upon reports received from 
20,987 retail stores in the United States. 
Sales of food stores were up 5% over 
July last year with no change in sales 
between June and July of this year. 

Motor-vehicle dealets, of the durable 
goods trades, noted an average increase 
of 29 percent for July 1947 over July 
1946. Lumber-building materials deal- 
ers’ sales rose 28 percent; hardware: 
stores, 12 percent; and furniture stores, 
7 percent. The level of sales for jewelry 
stores was 14 percent lower in July this 
year than in July 1946. 

In the same year-to-year comparison 
(July 1947 compared with July 1946), 
sales increases among the nondurable 
goods trades were recorded by filling sta- 
tions (11%), department stores and 
general stores (each 8%). Dry goods 
and general merchandise stores noted a 
small (3%) gain, while sales were vir- 
tually unchanged for drug stores and 
apparel stores, and were down moder- 
ately (5%) for eating and drinking 
places. 


pected to be marketed in the United 
States. They also outlined their plans 
for orderly distribution of their exports 
to the United States. 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


CORN 


LEBANON, OHIO, Aug. 15—Corn: Three 
weeks later than last year but a much 
better stand this year. All corn looks 
very good and although acreage was 
smaller, if weather continues favorably 
our pack will be the same as last year. 


ELKHORN, WIs., Aug. 14—Corn: Pros- 
pects have been very much improved by 
the hot weather but must now have rain 
or the prospects will decline from here 
on. 


OCONTO FALLS, WIS., Aug. 20—Corn: 
Heat and drought severely damaged crop 
but how badly it is still too early to 
estimate. Will be satisfied with a 25 per 
cent pack. 


SAUK CITY, WIS., Aug. 14—Sweet 
Corn: Need rain; leaves are starting to 
curl. Acreage about 15 per cent less 
than last year. Expect to begin canning 
about August 25. 


OTHER ITEMS 


TERRA BELLA, CALIF., Aug. 12—Olives: 
Shortest crop in history. 58 per cent of 
normal on total crop with canning quali- 
ty olives around 30 per cent of normal 
year. 


BRADENTON, FLA., Aug. 16—Guavas: 
Trees not damaged by the freeze of 
February are just beginning to ripen 
one of the best crops of fruit we have 
ever seen, though hardly enough to make 
up for the freeze damage to a normal 
year. Freeze injury and late cold caused 
late bloom; crop is three or four weeks 
later than normal. 

Sweet Orange, Sour Orange, Cala- 
mondins, Kumquats, Limes, ete.: All 
winter ripening; show about a normal 
crop at this early stage. 


GALT, MO., Aug. 19—Tomatoes: Condi- 
tion only fair due to Septoria leaf spot 
and then blossom end rot. Had hot, dry 
weather for six weeks following an eight 
week flood which washed out approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the plants in fields. 
Approximately 40 acres left. Foliage 
light. Tomatoes did not set on very 
well. Yield about 2% to 3 tons per acre. 
Pack will be about 25 per cent of normal. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., Aug. 15—Tomatoes: 
Acreage 15 per cent over normal. 
Drought has cut bumper expectations to 
about 15 per cent lower than normal, in 
spite of increased acreage and excellent 
start. 

Sweet Peppers: Acreage normal. Yield 
normal or slightly below. 

Asparagus: Quality and_ size of 
spears below normal. Yield about 25 per 
cent below normal. Cool weather lowered 
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yields and quality. Beetles damaged 
crop. 
LEBANON, ORE., Aug. 12—Tomatoes: 


Acreage and yield about 50 per cent. 
Squash: Acreage and yield about 100 
per cent. 
Prunes: Acreage about the same; 
yield will be only about 10 per cent. 


RUSK, TEX., Aug. 19—Sweet Potatoes: 
Continued dry spell seriously retarding 
growth; even with rain in the near fu- 
ture yields will be far below normal. 

Green Beans: Late planting waiting 
on rains; acreage will be smaller than 
usual. 


OCONTO FALLS, WIs., Aug. 20—Snap 
Beans: Extreme heat and severe drought 
about finished the pack. However, rain 
may save a_ portion but pack will 
necessarily be very short, probably 50 
per cent. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., Aug. 12— 
Green & Wax Beans: Conditions are the 
worst we have seen in 22 years. Wax 
beans are practically nil. Impossible to 
estimate yield per acre on green beans. 
Unless rain is forthcoming in next day 
or two crop will be very low. We under- 
stand this is true all over the state. 


GILMAN PLANT 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Gilman (Iowa) Canning Association 
plant has been greatly improved this 
season through the addition of an en- 
tirely modern building 200 feet long, 
which houses a boiler room 26x40 feet 
and a warehouse 174x64 feet, built of 
hollow tile and brick. Two new boilers 
have been installed. The Gilman plant 
proper was built new in 1943 and 
equipped with thoroughly modern ma- 
chinery. This year two new Sargeant 
Corn Harvesters were procured to assist 
in the harvesting of approximately 975 
acres of corn being grown for this sea- 
son’s pack. 


LYNDONVILLE APPOINTS 
BROKER 


The Lyndonville Canning Company, 
packers of VB Extra Fancy Applesauce 
announce the appointment of Wilson, 
Martin & Company as their San Fran- 
cisco brokers. Don Wilson of Wilson, 
Martin Company was connected with 
Lyndonville for 17 years, many of these 
as Sales Manager, and his intimate 
knowledge of all phases of the business 
will be a distinct advantage to both prin- 
cipal and buyer. 
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PICKLE SURVEY SHOWS 
CONSUMER PREFERENCE 


Pickles are most frequently served at 
the main meal of the day, according to 
a recent consumer survey made by the 
Home Makers Guild of America for 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 


In conducting the Pickle Survey, the 
Home Makers Guild consulted with wo- 
men in all parts of the country, repre- 
senting various income groups and ages. 
The report presenting their replies gives 
valuable marketing information to pickle 
packers and grocers. 

Quality is reported as the most im 
portant factor in influencing the pur- 
chase of pickles, brand name is next, fol- 
lowed closely by appearance of product. 
Only eight per cent of the consultants 
said they consider price in making their 
choice. Crispness and color are almost as 
important as flavor in selection. 


Men consume the most pickles in the 
home, according to the survey. In addi- 
tion to serving pickles at the main meal 
of the day, they are also used regularly 
in and with sandwiches, at lunch, and 
with refreshments for evening guests. 
Pickles constitute a substitute for salad, 
relish or a vegetable for 380 per cent of 
the women consulted. 

The study indicated that eight out of 
ten American homemakers serve pickles 
at least once a week at lunch or dinner, 
and that almost two out of every ten 
use them daily. 


Fewer than three-tenths of one per 
cent of those participating said they 
never used pickles, indicating the im- 
portant place given pickles in menu 
planning by American women. 

The survey showed a large majority 
of American homemakers prefer whole 
sweet pickles, with bread and butter and 
dill pickles second and third choice. 

Only five percent of the women ques- 
tioned used home-preserved pickles ex- 
clusively. More than half or 54 per cent, 
however, put up some pickles at home 
and buy the balance of their needs. Th 
remaining 41 per cent always buy them. 

More than nine out of ten prefer i 
buy pickles packed in a round jar 
Ninety-nine per cent leave them in thei: 
original container for storage, while one- 
third of the consultants said they serve 
pickles on the table from the origina’ 


jar. 


HUNGERFORD APPOINTS NEW 
BROKERS 


Hungerford (Pa.) Packing Compan) 
has appointed Carl LaFleur, Hartford 
Connecticut food brokers, to handle th« 
sales of “York County Dutch” brand 0! 
Whole Stewed Onions in the State oi 
Connecticut and Western Massachusetts 

La Fleur was recently appointed rep 
resentative for Converted Rice, Ince. 
handling the Uncle Ben’s Converte: 
Rice account. 
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Mr. J. William Horsey, president of the J. William Horsey 


J. WILLIAM HORSEY CORPORATION Corporation, and head of many enterprises in the United 


States and Canada, conferring with Robert J. Siebert, 


7 A LEADER IN CITRUS FRUITS Crown Can Representative. 


Br. 
Customers’ “Store”. 
offices in Tampa, Florida, the J. William Horsey Corpora- drum accommodates a different size orange or grapefruit. 
tion maintains a “store” where prospective customers may 

sample the corporation's products. 


Trucks lined up waiting to 
unload grapefruit at north 
side of the J. William 
Horsey Corporation Plant 
at Tampa, Florida. This is 
one of five plants operated 

by the corporation. 


THE NATION’S THIRD LARGE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Heat Continues—All Factors Point to 
Continued Heavy Demand for Canned 
Foods—Many Tomato Canners Withdrawn 


THE WEATHER—And so the heat wave 
continues. As this is written, Thursday, 
the 21st, the mid-west is still sweltering 
at temperatures hovering around the 100 
degree mark. Except for a few scattered 
showers, no rain has fallen for the past 
four weeks. Crops are rushing to ma- 
turity and quality is failing. Although 
their corn seems to be faring better than 
nearby states of Minnesota, Iowa and 
Illinois, Wisconsin bean canners are find- 
ing it hard to pack the small sieve sizes 
of beans. The Indiana tomato crop 
which has held up pretty well to date, 
despite the heat and lack of moisture, is 
in grave danger if no relief is forthcom- 
ing. Eastern states were favored with 
showers and cooler temperatures the lat- 
ter part of this week with the weather- 
man promising an early return to wither- 
ing temperatures. One bright spot in 
the weather picture is the fact that it 
seems to have checked, at least momen- 
tarily, the progress of late blight. Re- 
ports received this week are much more 
favorable. If we’ve studied our lessons 
well, however, we’ll bet a plugged nickel 
that the cool, moist temperatures that 
usually occur in September and October 
will cause a recurrence of the fungus 
and a consequent shortening of the sea- 
son. We say this because in most cases 
it is now too late to spray, and all re- 
ports show that the blight fungus, 
though not active, is present in most to- 
mato growing areas. A return of favor- 
able weather for its growth seems to be 
all that is needed to activate the dreaded 
plague. 


THE SITUATION — Distributors seeing 
prospects for heavy crops becoming more 
remote every day, and noticing the heavy 
movement from retail shelves, have 
finally become aware of the fact that 
prices not only will not go down but will, 
in all probability, swing upwards. De- 
spite the fact that foreign trade is fall- 
ing off and the unquestionable weakness 
of England, they point to the all-time 
employment peak in this country which 
has exceeded 60 million for two succes- 
sive months. Readers will recall that 
this is the figure set as the goal of the 
advocates of a planned economy which 
they hoped to reach by 1950. It’s hardly 
necessary to point out that these 60 mil- 
lion souls are earning considerably more 
than a lesser number prior to the war. 
All of this spells continued heavy move- 
ment for canned foods. Another strength- 
ening factor in the canned foods market 
is the extremely high price of corn and 
other feeds. It is pretty well agreed 
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now by all factors concerned that the 
price of meat will remain high for some 
time to come. That’s one more reason 
why Mrs. Consumer will buy more 
canned fruits, vegetables and fish, the 
latter at what would seem to be pro- 
hibitive prices. Canners in general, see- 
ing the straws in the wind, are content 
to wait until the situation develops. 
Everything points to a stronger canned 
foods market. 


TOMATOES—Tri-State canners, who are 
not withdrawn, are asking $1.20 to $1.25, 
$1.65 to $1.75, $6.00 to $6.25 for Stand- 
ard 2’s, 2%’s and 10’s respectively, in 
carload lots of mixed sizes. Some Vir- 
ginia interests are quoting unlabeled 2’s 
at $1.10-1.12%2. Indiana canners are gen- 
erally withdrawn as are many California 
canners, because of a poorer crop outlook 
than heretofore. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — New York and 
Wisconsin canners report damage to 
bean crops and little in the way of prices 
is heard from those states. Short de- 
liveries are promised for corn, especially 
on the better grades, and canners are 
waiting out the situation before naming 
prices. Interest is still shown by dis- 
tributors on the higher grades of peas 
which have moved in good volume to the 
consumer. 


CANNED FISH—Fish canners are run- 
ning into trouble with their fishermen. 
Price ideas are wide apart. Canners 
contend that costs are already too high 
to sell at a reasonable figure. Distrib- 
utors who had balked at the prices are 
back in the market again for they found 
stocks moving despite the prices. The 
recent sinking of an Alaskan coastal ves- 
sel with 150,000 cases of salmon aboard 
didn’t help matters much. Cal-Pak im- 
mediately announced a reduction of 10 
per cent on deliveries and other interests 
took time out to size up the situation. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Some idea of the 
drastic curtailment of the pack of frozen 
fruits may be obtained from figures just 
released on the production of frozen 
apricots. In round numbers the pack 
this season amounted to three million 
pounds. This compares to a 1946 pack 
of thirty-three million pounds and a 1945 
pack of 50 million pounds. This was 
another case where the processor refused 
to meet the unreasonable demands of 
fruit growers. California fruit canners, 
like their eastern brethren, are for the 
most part out of the market awaiting de- 
velopments. The new price list of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company created 
considerable interest. It is estimated 
that despite increases, this item will 
move readily since it seems consumer 
demand for pineapple just cannot be 
satisfied. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Hot Weather Causes Market Lull—Cali- 

fornia Packing Valencia Orange Juice— 

Uncertainty of Crop Holding Up Corn 

Prices—Some Northwest Fruit Prices— 
Tomato Prices Firm 


By “New York Stzter” 


New York, August 22, 1947 


THE SITUATION—Canned food trading 
in this area subsided materially during 
the week with the answer to this un- 
usual situation, the aftermath of the 
extreme heat period that recently pre- 
vailed over the greater part of the coun- 
try, the development of another period 
of high temperatures, and the fact that 
this is now the commencement of the 
final Summer vacation schedule. The re- 
sult was that nothing like normal busi- 
ness operations was possible and this 
was reflected in the falling off of trade 
interest. 

Generally the underlying situation re- 
mained unchanged for prices were de- 
cidely steady covering most packs and 
there was no particular pressure to sell 
except the usual drive to bring about 
some market trend for standards and 
extra standard peas, carrots, beets and 
green beans. Quite a few interests re- 
port that packers, especially of the well 
advertised brands, welcomed the lull, as 
it gave them a chance to adjust their 
allotments. Demand for canned fish 
was off materially. Usually during hot 
weather there is an increase in buying 
of this product to meet the larger call for 
dishes suitable to this kind of weather. 


THE OUTLOOK—The action of the spot 
market did not change the picture in 
canned foods covering the immediate 
future. Leading trade authorities are 
convinced that with the turn of the Sum- 
mer there is bound to be a general pickup 
in trade. They point to the full employ- 
ment situation, the increased call for 
food supplies for Europe and the Far 
®ast, the constant inflation threat and 
the necessity of replacements throughout 
the greater market area. ‘The price of 
meats has reached the point where there 
is sure to be an increased call for many 
canned food products. However, it is 
realized that while demand for well ad- 
vertised brands remains far in excess of 
supply, there is the necessity of creating 
important market interest in many otf 
the standard and extra standard grades. 

West Coast packers report an excellent 
movement of fruits as the packing pro- 
ceeds, and shipments to the various mar- 
kets remain on a broad seale. Only a 
few months ago many buyers felt that 
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‘kers would be up against the well 
he ywn financial position by this time, 
and that there was the possibility of an 
overpack position. There has been little 
of this so far and certainly no special 
s ling that was attributed to the desire 
te obtain ready cash. 


cITRUS JUICES — California Valencia 
o.ange juice is now being packed and 
offered to the trade. Prices were set at 
sve for 11 oz. tins; $1.10 for 2s and $2.60 
for 46 oz. The crop is the second largest 
on reeord, figured at 34,000,000 boxes 
this season, as against 26,300,000 boxes 
a year ago. The all time high was 
38,400,000 boxes, in 1944-45. Oranges are 
again small in size. Florida packers still 
in a position to offer are asking around 
$1.07% for unsweetened 2’s. 


PIMIENTOS—A Georgia packer named 
opening prices as follows, per doz., f.o.b. 
shipping point: 4 oz. tins $1.15; 4 oz. 
glass $1.20; 7 oz. tins $1.75; 7 oz. glass 
$1.80; 14 oz. tins $2.85 and 2% tins, 
pieces, $5.00. A good demand exists and 
shipments are expected to be rather 
heavy. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—A New York can- 
ner named prices on some products cov- 
ering 1947 packs, including catsup, 24/14 
oz. at $1.80; 6/10s, tins at $12.00; 24/12 
oz. chili sauce at $2.00; 24/2s tins tomato 
juice at $1.05; 12/46 oz. tins juice at 


$2.30 and 6/10 tins, juice at $4.75, f.o.b. 
cannery, per doz. Interest in the market 
especially for juice was quiet, and there 
are offerings for resale here at relatively 
cheap prices, according to trade reports. 


cCORN—While a number of canners 
are operating in the middle-west, no 
important price schedules have as yet 
been named. The trade feels that this 
development is the result of the un- 
favorable situation existing in parts of 
the Mid-west and the northwest, especi- 
ally Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, 
with extreme heat and absence of 
moisture as the crop neared maturity 
believed to have taken a considerable 
toll of prospects. Many canners with- 
drew on offering on SAP basis, due to 
the uncertainty of crops. However, there 
were also reports that crop damage talk 
was overdone and that in the Northwest, 
the loss will be found to be far below 
recent estimates. 


There have been reports of some ten- 
tative prices on the basis of $1.55 for 
whole kernel 2’s; $1.40 for vacuum pack 
12 oz., and $1.30 for 303, per doz. Some 
Maryland prices were named at $1.25 
for 2s, standard white, crushed; $1.35 
for extra standard, 2s golden crushed; 
and the same basis for standard 2s, 
white whole grain. On 2s extra standard 


golden whole grain was offered at $1.45 
and 2s fancy golden whole grain at $1.55 
f.o.b. Maryland cannery. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—A large Oregon 
canner announced opening prices on 
1947 pack of Bartlett pears, f.o.b. can- 
nery as follows: 2%4s fancy extra heavy 
syrup $4.05; Fancy heavy syrup $3.95; 
Choice $3.70; Standard $3.30 and sec- 
onds $3.00. On 10s, fancy, extra heavy 
syrup, $14.05; Choice $12.80 and stan- 
dards at $11.80, with water at $9.00 and 
seconds at $9.50. On 2s, fancy heavy sy- 
rup was quoted at $3.02% and choice at 
$2.80, with standards at $2.55. On ls, 
fancy extra heavy syrup was priced at 
$2.45; Choice at $2.25 and standards at 
$2.00. On 8 oz. the asking price was 
fancy extra heavy syrup $1.40 and 
choice $1.35. For 2%s salad pieces, this 
seller was asking $3.00, packed heavy 
syrup. 

More Elberta peach prices have been 
named. Some packers quoted fancy 10s 
at $12.40 and choice at $11.40 while 
fancy 2%s are quoted at $3.55 for ex- 
tra heavy syrup and $3.45 heavy syrup. 
Choice in heavy syrup was priced at 
$3.30, f.o.b. northwest packing centers, 
per dozen. 


TOMATOES—The position strengthened 
in this market, with reports that Mary- 
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land canners are offering 2s, f.o.b. can- 
nery at $1.20 to $1.25. This would com- 
pare with sales of 2s made a short while 
ago at $1.10 f.o.b. cannery, for stan- 
dards. It was said that several cars sold 
at this figure and that deliveries of a 
good portion have been completed, while 
also truckload deliveries were made to 
the New York Metropolitan area at that 
figure. Unfavorable crop reports were 
received from New York State, however, 
with too much dry weather prevailing 
while blight reports from the Tri-State 
area were numerous. Mid-west crop re- 
ports varied sharply, some indicating 
rapid growth with the hot weather and 
others insisting that the plant was back- 
ward as a result of the absence of suf- 
ficient moisture. 


CANNED FISH—Reports from the West 
Coast said that some Albacore tuna can- 
ners paid as high as $550.00 per ton to 
fishermen for their product and that 
the bidding period did not seem to be 
ended. As a_ result some canners 
withdrew from the market. Their con- 
tention was that at this price, along 
with the general overhead, it was im- 
possible to can fancy albacore white 
meat on the basis of $21.00 per case, 
halves, and that they would have to take 
time to adjust their selling costs. The 
supposition was that they would return 
to the market, but at a higher price. 
Some sellers were still asking $21.00 per 
case while one packer named $22.00 a 
case. One well advertised brand was 
priced at $20.00 per case, all f.o.b. 
Meanwhile, there was an enormous de- 
mand in all markets, and supplies re- 
mained extremely small, Carlot move- 
ments to this market were moderate and 
generally the few coming through are 
immediately broken up and delivered 
principally on an allotment basis. 

Maine sardines were in a little bet- 
ter supply with sellers commanding 
$10.75 per case, f.o.b. However, general- 
ly the run of the fish remained unsatis- 
factory, and packing is far below that 
of last year. 

Pilchard season is underway on the 
West Coast, Northern areas. No impor- 
tant catch has been reported so far. 
Sellers were asking from $11.00 to 
$12.00 per case, ovals, as to pack. Re- 
ports were that canners were bidding 
$25.00 per ton to the fishermen and the 
latter were holding for $50.00. Gulf 
packing of shrimp has started, but 
quantities made available so far were 
limited. Salmon came to the front again 
on the report of a loss of a total cargo, 
sunk in Cresent Bay, near Seattle, 
Washington, with an estimated 154,000 
cases of reds on board. Pinks were ad- 
vanced to $17.50 per case, ones tall and 
chums to $17.00 f.o.b, cannery, with pre- 
dictions that higher prices, especially of 
pinks was a certainty in view of the 
disappointing pack. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather May Make Fancies Scarce— 
Giving Up Hope For Lower Prices—Tomato 
Crop Improved By The Weather — It 
Will Be Late—Wisconsin Beans Hurt— 
Some Prices Heard—Peas Moving Well to 
Consumers—Corn In Danger—Coast Fruits 
Moving Out Well—Fish Market Remains 
Firm—Export Selling Helping 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, August 22, 1947 


THE MARKET—While some _ sections 
here were slightly relieved by scattered 
rains, most of the midwest is still in 
the relentless grip of extreme heat, 
which is plaguing growers and canners 
alike. The unusually heavy demand for 
fancy grades of merchandise, coupled 
with serious damage as a result of the 
present drought, makes it quite certain 
there will not be enough of better grades 
to go around. Distributors who have 
been hoping prices would ease somewhat 
are now resigned to the fact that if 
anything, the market may show an ad- 
vance. Corn definitely will open higher 
than originally had been anticipated— 
beans will also be higher, and unless re- 
lief comes shortly, the same thing will 
be true of tomatoes. 


Most California and northwest fruits 
have sold so well, especially better 
grades, there are _ possibilities that 
prices here too may also show upward 
tendencies. Anticipated higher meat 
prices already at record-breaking levels, 
due to spiralling corn prices, have cre- 
ated a firmness in canned fish products 
heretofore not anticipated. Hot weather 
demands also have kept fish items mov- 
ing into consumption and despite the 
average buyer’s attempt to buy conser- 
vatively in the face of prices which 
they feel are too high, the market seems 
strong. The general outlook is for con- 
tinued buying on a fairly substantial 
basis with shortages now apparent in 
better grades of many popular canned 
food items. So long as consumer buying 
remains at its present levels and in the 
face of adverse weather conditions, it 
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seems obvious markets will remain firr) 
or slowly work upward. 


TOMATOES—While the prevailing hea: 
wave has not produced much damage 
so far in the middlewest and _ ha; 
brought a late crop along with a rus}, 
some relief will be needed to produce 
a normal pack in this section. The crop 
in Indiana and Ohio so far is in pretty 
good shape, but it is very difficult to es- 
timate production figures, as so much 
depends upon the weather from now on. 
However, it is certain the Indiana pack 
will be later than usual and under pres- 
ent conditions, with reports from the 
east and from New York far from good, 
local canners have not named prices as 
yet. It seems certain mid-west standards 
will be higher than present quotations 
of $1.20 out of the east. Offerings from 
California quote fancy solid pack 2’s at 
$2.00 and 2%4’s at $2.50 with 10’s at 
$8.25, although buying from this sec- 
tion of the country has always been lim- 
ited as far as the Chicago market is 
concerned, except during wartime when 
distributors bought anything available. 
Jobbers’ stocks are down to a minimum 
and buying should resume with a rush 
when new pack merchandise from local 
canners is available, especially if buyers 
feel prices are reasonable. 


GREEN BEANS—The crop in Wisconsin 
has definitely been seriously hurt and 
ultimate results are very doubtful at 
present. Previous estimates of a sub- 
stantial increase in Wisconsin produc- 
tion may be all out of kilter if the pres- 
ent weather continues very much longer. 
The extreme heat bringing beans along 
with a rush will make packing of small 
sieves somewhat of a problem. Here 
again canners are reluctant to quote, al- 
though some prices have been received 
from $2.50 to $2.60 and fancy three 
sieve at $2.25. Fancy cut refugees will 
apparently be offered around $1.65, al- 
though prices will depend a great dea! 
on the final results. Reports emanating 
from New York State, where many Chi- 
cago buyers obtain their requirements 
on fancy beans, indicate the crop is 
coming along very slowly there with 
serious damage in the offing if rain i: 
not forthcoming within the next few 
days and it is certain better grades wil 
be short. 


PEAS—Peas have moved so_ wel 
through retail distributing channel 
that buyers are interested in furthe 
quantities of fancy grades, althoug’ 
they are being forced to consider lowe: 
grades and larger sieves, as the desir 
able smaller sieves are well sold up an 
remaining stocks are tightly held. Th 
recently completed pack running heavi 
ly to better grades could not have com: 
at a more opportune time most of th 
trade experts admit in the face of con 
sumers preference for fancy merchan 
dise. 


CORN—This item has already been ser 
iously hurt in Minnesota and Iowa an 
unless rain comes within the next fev 
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damage is going to be very ex- 
tc sive in those heavy producing areas. 


Most of Wisconsin and Illinois is in 
potty good shape, despite unprece- 
d ited heat although from an overall 
s) ndpoint, it is beginning to appear 
{; ney grades will be on the short side. 
| ider present circumstances, canners 
’ naturally reluctant to name prices 
d in fact, many of them cannot do so 
a good many contracts this year were 
vitten on a sliding scale. With the crop 
the condition that it is, prices to the 


‘rower will be on the upward trend. 
‘ach day that passes without relief 
vings more concern and = assurances 


at opening prices will be higher than 
yvedictions made a few weeks ago. A 
ow feelers have reached this market 
offering new pack 2’s fancy whole ker- 
nel at $1.45 to $1.50, but this is not the 
general market and the ultimate market 
will depend entirely upon the final re- 
sults. Packing is underway in various 
sections of the midwest in a_ limited 
manner and with present inventories at 
current low levels, everyone is keeping 
his fingers crossed. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS interest 
has been shown in better grades of Cali- 
fornia fruits, as initial deliveries are 
moving well to the retail trade. Very lit- 
tle is being offered in the way of cling 
peaches and reports from the coast in- 


dicate this pack is pretty close to being 
75% sold up with the remaining unsold 
stock consisting mainly of lower grades. 
Prices on freestone peaches vary a great 
deal, with California canners quoting 
214’s choice at $2.20 to $2.25 and stan- 
dards at $2.05 to $2.10. Original quota- 
tions on California fancy Elbertas at 
$3.00 for 21%4’s and $2.00 for 1’s tall 
make present quotations out of the 
northwest of $3.70 for fancy and $3.47%4 
for choice seem high by comparison. 
However, there has always been a de- 
cided preference in this market for the 
northwest Elberta peach, which will un- 
doubtedly help canners in their efforts 
to sell in the Chicago market at present 
price levels. Then, too, northwest can- 
ners paid considerably more money for 
raw stock and obviously are entitled to 
a higher selling price. Smaller size tins 
of northwest bartlett pears sold very 
well in this market and some canners 
are withdrawn. Last week’s quotations 
of $2.20 for 1’s tall fancy and $3.75 for 
2% were low and sold readily, as pres- 
ent quotations indicate canners_ will 
want $3.95 for fancy and 
$3.65 for choice. California pears, al- 
ways less desirable as far as Chicago is 
concerned, are being quoted at lower 
figures. California kadota figs which en- 
joyed unusually good acceptance during 
the war are not selling too well and 
complete assortments are available to 
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the trade. Fancy 214’s in extra heavy 
syrup are quoted at $2.90 with choice at 
$2.80 and 1’s tall fancy bringing $1.85 
and choice $1.65. 


CANNED SEAFOODS—This market  re- 
mains firm with no signs of weakening 
on anything as yet, although buyers are 
showing considerable resistance to pres- 
ent quotations of $21.00 to $21.50 on 
fancy solid pack albacore tuna, which 
they feel is too high. However, reports 
indicate canners are having no difficulty 
selling what stocks they have to offer. 
Hot weather demands and sales to other 
countries have helped overcome buyers’ 
reluctance to prevailing prices on sal- 
mon of all grades and the market is 
stronger now than it has been. The first 
quotations from the south on new pack 
shrimp offer the 7 oz. size small at $5.00, 
medium at $5.50, large at $6.00 and 
jumbo at $6.50, although the latter two 
sizes will be available in limited quanti- 
ties only until the pack gets further on 
in the season. California sardines in 1’s 
ovals, are still selling in a small way at 
$11.00 per case, with 1’s tall quoted at 
$8.00, but with little interest shown by 
Chicago buyers. There is a good demand 
for brisling sardines, but so little is 
available there is hardly any basis for 
trading. Stocks of canned fish, gener- 
ally, are not very heavy and the un- 
usually hot weather has created more 
than a normal demand. 


This Season 


Many More 
CANNERS 


Will have the advantage of 


@ A large number of packers of tomato products this season will have less non- 
productive time, obtain greater yield from raw stock, and case products of im- 
proved quality with Indiana E-Z-Adjust Pulpers. 
quality control without loss of production time. 
yield from raw stock at a high quality level—keeping mold count to a minimum. 
| By moving the Adjusting Wheel, without stopping the machine, pomace can be 

made wetter or dryer—the change being made instantly when desired, and as 
frequently as condition of raw stock requires. 


See Catalog No. 46 for thec 
e line of Langsenkamp Production Units 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


BLANGSENKAMP 
BEQUIPMENT 


Indiana E-Z-Adjusts permit 
They make possible maximum 


lot 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast 
KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregon and Washington 
FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Tri-States 
TOM McLAY 
P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Texas 
PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 
Harlingen, Texas 
Canada 


CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruit Production Quite Satisfactory—Pine- 


apple Prices Advance — Frozen Apricot 
Pack But 10% of Last Year—California 
Pack Names Some _  Prices— 
Sardine Catch Small 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 22, 1947 


FRUIT cCROPS—Production prospects 
continue quite satisfactory for Califor- 
nia fruit crops as a whole, according to 
the California Crop Reporting Service, 
but as the season advances there are in- 
dications that some early estimates will 
not be realized. The apple crop is turn- 
ing out better than expected, however, 
and estimates of commercial production 
are placed at 10,230,000 bushels, about 
one-third of which are Gravensteins. 

The apricot crop is now estimated at 
160,000 tons, compared with 306,000 
tons in 1946 and 159,000 tons in 1945. 

The harvesting of figs is in full swing, 
with prospects of 84 percent of a full 
crop. 

Grapes are expected to roll up a pro- 
duction of 2,943,000 tons, out of a total 
tonnage of 3,166,950 tons forecast for 
the entire United States. 


PEACHES—The peach harvest has 
passed its peak and all varieties have 
matured earlier than usual. Likewise, 
the fruit has run to smaller sizes than 
expected and tonnage is off somewhat. 
August 1 forecasts place clingstones at 
540,000 tons and freestones at 324,00 
tons. The outlook for pears is for a pro- 
duction of 274,000 tons of Bartletts and 
43,000 tons of other varieties. This fruit 
has ripened early. The plum crop is not 
coming up to early expectations, with 
damage from heavy winds and lack of 
moisture. Prunes matured early and in- 
dications are for an output of 212,000 
tons in dried form. Olives bloomed 
freely last spring, but the set has been 
very uneven and but 50 per cent of a 
full crop is in sight. 


PINEAPPLE—The Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd., has brought out a new 
price list with advances on all items, 
with the exception of juice. The new list 
quotes No. 2% fancy sliced at $2.75%; 
choice, $2.65; fancy crushed, $2.75; and 
fancy chunks, $2.75. Juice is still of- 
fered at $1.35 for No. 2s, $3.25 for 46- 
oz., and $6.50 for No. 10s. The higher 
price was made necessary, it was an- 
nounced, by reduced fruit tonnage and 
increased costs. Some other canners 
have also made changes upwards in their 
lists. 


’coTsS—While it was known that the 
frozen pack of apricots in California for 
1947 was a light one, the trade was 
scarcely prepared for the report of the 
Western Frozen Food Processors As- 
sociation which places the output at but 
3,225,205 pounds. Last year it was 33,- 
882,158 pounds and in 1945 reached 50,- 
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619,008 pounds. While the California 
apricot crop was a rather light one, 
growers were rather hard hit with 
freezers dumping contracts and canners 
not willing to make a large pack. More 
of this fruit will be available in dried 
form than in recent years. The upsurge 
in the demand for canned fruits came 
too late for canners to increase their 
packs. There is a marked demand for 
canned apricots in the higher grades, 
with fancy, halves moving where of- 
fered at $3.10 to $3.25. 


NECTARS—Fruit nectars are being of- 
fered again in sizeable lots and early 
buying has been quite satisfactory. 
Prices on this item, packed in 12-o0z, 
cans, vary somewhat with the canner 
but seem to average about 92% cents 
for apricot, 87% cents for peach and 
$1.15 for pear. Some rather heavy pro- 
motional work is being done to get nec- 
tars off to a good start. 


PRICES—The California Packing Corp. 
has been speeding the bringing out of 
prices of late on its allotment plan and 
has named prices on a considerable part 
of the list. Recent offerings have in- 
cluded DeLuxe plums at $2.45 for No. 
2%s glass and $1.70 for 303 glass; 
Northwest Bartlett pears at $4.05 for 
No. 2% glass, and $3.90 for No. 2%s 
tin, and Elberta peaches at $3.65 for 
No. 2%s tin. All are for the featured 
Del Monte brand. 


TOMATOES—Strenuous efforts are be- 
ing made by canners of tomatoes to in- 
crease the size of pack of the peeled 
item which is in marked demand. Grow- 
ers who did not contract their acreage 
early in the season are able to sell all 
the quality tomatoes they are able to 
offer and at increased prices, in some 
instances. Yield is scarcely up to ex- 
pectations, but the crop is ripening 
early and this may head off damage by 
rain. Tomato products and juice are 
lagging behind peeled tomatoes in sales. 


SARDINES—Sardine fishermen are go- 
ing out regularly, but the catch through 
August 14 has amounted to but 3,379 
tons at Monterey, and none at San 
Francisco. Fishermen were on _ strike 
early in the month but resumed opera- 
tions when granted an 80-hour work 
week and the privilege of qualifying for 
unemployment insurance in the event of 
bad weather and poor runs of fish. Can- 
ners are paying $45 a ton for fish and 
it is suggested that if this price is main- 
tained some reduction plants will not 
operate. In the past, the price of sar- 
dines has been set largely by the price 
of oil. This has dropped to 70 cents a 
gallon. When oil runs 40 gallons to the 
ton it means that fish should be priced 
at $28.00 a ton. When oil was 40 cents 
a gallon, sardines brought $16.00 a ton 
to fishermen. 


SALMON—How a marine disaster can 
affect canners and distributors is well 
illustrated by the sinking on August 13 
of the motorship Diamond Knot in Pu- 
get Sound in a collision with the S. S. 
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Penn Victory. The Alaskan coastal ve.- 
sel sank with 154,000 cases of salmon 
aboard. At once the California Packinz 
Corp. advised its trade that as a result 
of the loss of more than 40,000 cases, 
all unfilled orders for salmon after Au- 
gust 13th would be reduced 10 per cen‘. 
About one-half the shipment lost was the 
property of Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Commercial Shrimping Area Increased— 
Shrimpers Active—Price Agreement Reached 
—Production Underway—Hard Crab 
Production 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., August 22, 1947 


AREA FOR COMMERCIAL SHRIMPING IN- 
CREASED—Good news for the shrimpers 
came from Montgomery, Ala., last Fri- 
day saying that the Conservation De- 
partment had increased the shrimping 
area in Mobile Bay to about twice of 
what it was originally fixed when the 
Conservation Department announced the 
opening of the shrimp season. 

The following is quoted from The Mo- 
bile Press of August 15, 1947. 
....*THOMAS REVISES SHRIMP BOUNDARY— 
On the eve of the opening Saturday of 
the commercial shrimping season in Mo- 
bile waters, Bert Thomas, state conser- 
vation director, Friday announced a 
change in the areas in which shrimp can 
be taken for commercial purposes. 

“Previously the northern boundary of 
the area in which shrimping will be al- 
lowed beginning Saturday was Birming- 
ham buoy. 


“LINE MOVED NORTH—However, Thomas 
told The Press in a telephone conversa- 
tion from Montgomery Friday -that a 
change had been made in the shrimp 
fishing boundary. 

“The new northern boundary begins 
at East Fowl River Point to Beacon 26, 
thence east to Daphne. 

“Thomas explained that commercial 
shrimping, scheduled to begin at 7 a.m. 
Saturday, cannot be engaged in north of 
the above boundary line. 

“The state may allow shrimping north 
of the boundary line later if tests show 
shrimp are large enough to justify it.” 

“ACTIVE’—An article with the above 
caption appeared in The Mobile Register 
of August 20, 1947, which indicates that 
the shrimping season is getting under 
way. The article follows: 

“aBouT 50 BOATS BUSY AS NEW SEASON 
OPENS—Bayou La Batre—(AP)—About 
50 fishing boats of average size and a 
number of smaller ones were busily en- 
gaged in shrimping Tuesday as the new 
season got under way in Alabama wa- 
ters, and opening catches were described 
as ‘pretty good.’ 

“Sidney Landry, chief seafood inspec- 
tor for the State Conservation Depart- 
ment reported shrimp of ‘good size’ were 
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being caught in the Mississippi Sound 
an’ along the eastern Mobile Bay Shore. 

“The season opened last Saturday, 
Landry said shrimpers are receiving $30 
to “55 per barrel, depending on size, this 
year. 
“M. G. Temme, secretary-treasurer of 
the AFL Mobile Bay Seafood Union, said 
the number of shrimpers was consider- 
ably less this year than the past seasons. 
A number of fishermen along the Ala- 
bama coast moved to Mississippi and 
Louisiana after those states began en- 
forcing out-of-state fishing levies last 
year.” 

RILOXI SHRIMP PRICE SETTLED—Some of 
the Biloxi, Miss., shrimp boats have been 
tied up on account of a price dispute 
which has just been settled and the fol- 
lowing is quoted from The Mobile Press 
of August 20, 1947: 


“SHRIMPERS, OYSTERMEN AGREE ON NEW 
PRICES — Biloxi, Miss. — (I.N.S.) — An 
agreement became effective today be- 
tween the Gulf Coast Shrimpers’ and 
Oystermen’s Assn. and the Biloxi Sea- 
food Shippers Assn. 

“The agreement resulted in a hike in 
prices paid for shrimp at the packing 
plant. The new prices range from $30 to 
$55 per barrel and are on a trial basis. 
Whether prices remain at the new level 
depends upon whether the market sus- 
tains the new boost.” 


SHRIMP PRODUCTION—The shrimp sea- 
son that opened in Louisiana and Mis- 


sissippi on August 11 and in Alabama on 
August 16 got off to a fairly good start 
and while it is too early to predict what 
the pack will be, yet it looks like it is 
going to be better than last season, al- 
though last season’s shrimp pack was 
below normal. 

The shrimp canneries will start with 
a clean slate as far as canned stock on 
hand is concerned and for a while at 
least the pack should move out as fast 
as is canned. 

Louisiana produced 7,465 _ barrels 
shrimp last week, including 4,991 barrels 
for canning; Biloxi, Miss., 522 barrels, 
including 373 barrels for canning, and 
Texas 184 barrels. 


HARD CRABS—Louisiana produced 256,- 
920 pounds of hard crabs last week, 
which was 77,570 pounds more than were 
produced the previous week. 

No other area reported hard crabs, 
which might indicate that Louisiana is 
the only area in this section now pro- 
ducing crabs, and she produces crabs the 
year round. 


WARREN JOINS STOKELY 


Henry Warren, Jr., formerly Farm 
Manager for the Keene-Belvidere Can- 
ning Company, Belvidere, Illinois, has 
accepted a position with Stokely Foods, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana, and began 
his new duties last week. 


Keep Your Steam Up! 
COMPLETE 
and 


TUBE CLEANERS e 


118 LIGHT ST., 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE CANNER 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 


MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


SAFETY VALVES 
PACKING FOR ALL PURPOSES e KILSOOT FIRE SCALE REMOVER 
KEY SAFETY HAND HOLE CAPS e KEY SEALING COMPOUNDS 
BOILER AND MACHINE WORK 
No order too large or too small—Prompt Delivery 
Call Plaza 1415, write or wire at our expense 


C. A. KRIES COMPANY, INC. 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


e GAUGES 
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ARE YOU SURE 


@ Are you using the right answers based on your in- 
grade, the right grain, the dividual requirements. 
right amount of salt? 
Does it meet your needs 
100%? If you’re not sure, 
we'll gladly give you the 


Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. DY-9. 
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Experienced LEE en- 
gineers and master 
craftsmen, with com- 
lete modern shop 
acilities — a flexible 
production organiza- 
tion — enables LEE 
to build the type of in- 
dustrial corrosion- 
resistant KETTLES you 
: need, in any desired 
ABOUT YOUR SALT? | size. 
All Lee Kettles are 
made to ASME Code 
and Certificates 
nished with each job. 


Write for Descriptive 
Bulletin 


STANDARDS FOR FRUITS 
WITH RUM 


On the basis of evidence presented at 
a recent hearing, the Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency has con- 
cluded that rum cannot be used as an 
optional ingredient in the packing of 
certain fruits, since it effects changes in 
the tastes of such foods and it will, 
therefore, promote honesty and fair 
dealing in the interest of consumer’s to 
adopt separate definitions and standards 
of identity for “Canned Peaches with 
Rum”, “Canned Apricots with Rum”, 
“Canned Pears with Rum”, and “Canned 
Cherries with Rum”, the identity and la- 
bel statement of optional ingredients to 
be the same as for canned peaches, 
canned apricots, canned pears and 
canned cherries, except that the product 
contains added rum in such an amount 
that its alcoholic content is more than 
3% but less than 5% by weight. 


Any interested person whose appear- 
ance was filed with the hearing is giv- 
en 20 days from the publication of this 
proposed order in the Federal Register 
(Aug. 19) to file with the Hearing Clerk 
of the Federal Security Agency, Office 
of the General Counsel, Room 3255, 
Federal Security Building, 4th Street 
and Independence Avenue, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., written exceptions 
which shall point out any alleged errors 
in the proposed order, such briefs to be 
submitted in quintuplicate. 


fur- 


LEE Metal Products 
Company, Inc. 


419 PINEST. PHILIPSBURG, PA. 
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“FACTORY PLANNING AND 
LAYOUT” 


Clean, convenient, and safe surround- 
ings for employees can often be as im- 
portant to the over-all efficiency of a 
plant as finding the correct spot for 
production equipment. 

This fact governed the approach to 
the latest management study conducted 
by the Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Results of the study have just been pub- 
lished in a report, “Factory Planning 
and Layout.” 

Designed to assist executives of Met- 
ropolitan Group-insured companies in 
planning towards the best possible re- 
sults in operating efficiency and good 
working conditions, the report is writ- 
ten from an industrial relations rather 
than an engineering viewpoint. The 
methods suggested can be used in study- 
ing minor re-arrangements within an 
existing plant in order to improve work- 
ing conditions, as well as in planning 
the layout of a new plant to provide a 
good place to work. 

Among the subjects covered are the 
factors affecting factory planning and 
layout; the data needed in planning; 
space requirements; allocation of area; 
building types; location; building facili- 
ties required; and moving machinery 
and equipment. 

“Factory Planning and Layout” is 
one of a series of Metropolitan planning 
reports designed to help executives ob- 
tain the maximum benefits of good 
working conditions. Other reports in the 
series are “Office Planning and Layout,” 
“Lunchrooms for Employees,’ and 
“Washroom and Locker-Room Facili- 
ties.” 

There is a limited supply of the re- 
port. Copies are available to executives 
who request them on their business sta- 
tionery. Address: Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, One Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


RAW SUGAR DECONTROL 


Contracts to sell and purchase raw 
sugar produced from sugar cane har- 
vested in offshore areas on and after 
Nov. 1, 1947, and in the mainland cane 
sugar area on and after Oct. 31, 1947 
(provided sugar from this area is not 
delivered until after Oct. 31, 1947), have 
been added to the list of transactions 
exempt from price control, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. 


CRANBERRY CROP 

Cranberry production for 1947 is fore- 
cast at 770,900 barrels by the Crop Re- 
porting Board of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Prospects are fa- 
vorable this year in all producing areas, 
although not up to the very large 1946 
crops in Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Wisconsin. The 1946 crop was 857,100 
barrels, and the 1936-45 average was 
638,830 barrels. 
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HEADS GROCERS SALES 


The appointment of William H. Reilly 
as Chicago and Suburban area Sales 
Manager for Sprague Warner, a divi- 
sion of Consolidated Grocers Corpora- 
tion, has been announced. 

Reilly’s experience covers a_ broad 
range. After eleven years with Sears 
Roebuck & Company in store develop- 
ment, he became associated with Samuel 
Kunin & Sons, Chicago wholesale grocer, 
who merged with Sprague Warner & 
Company in 1938. At that time he as- 
sumed the direction of Advertising and 
Sales Promotion for the combined com- 
panies. He continued in that capacity 
when Sprague Warner became a division 
of Consolidated Grocers. In his new 
position as Sales Manager he will retain 
his supervision of Advertising and Sales 
Promotional activities. 


STARNES JOINS MANN 
BROTHERS 


O. H. Starnes, Jr., formerly associated 
with the Floridagold Citrus Corporation, 
Lake Alfred, Florida, has been appoint- 
ed General Sales Manager of Mann 
Brothers Canning Company, Lakeland, 
Florida canners of citrus products and 
vegetables. The firm has affiliated com- 
panies in Lakeland, Florida and in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 


The North Missouri Canning Com- 
pany, Galt, Missouri, has made many 
changes in its plant in preparation for 
the season’s operations, including the ad- 
dition of concrete floors, a complete 
paint job, inside and out, air markers 
painted on the roof, new exhaust boxes 
installed, new can sterilizer, and stain- 
less steel packing tables along with 
aluminum peeling buckets. Plans are 
drawn up and materials at hand for 
complete cleaning and disinfecting of all 
plant equipment. The company reports 
a fair pack of Kiefer pears will be made 
this fall, but due to a failure in the to- 
mato crop, which promises to be about 
25 per cent of normal, they are other- 
wise getting ready for a large tomato 
pack next year. 


HAAS BROS. APPOINTMENTS 


Vineent O. Stockland has been ap- 
pointed manager of the canned foods 
division of Haas Bros., San Francisco, 
Calif., and Stanley Lewis has been made 
sales manager, succeeding Milton J. 
Hallahan, retired. 


CHAIN BELT APPOINTMENT 


Charles Stanton has been appointed 
district field-engineer in the Philadelphia 
Office of Chain Belt Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. He formerly held a 
similar position in the Company’s Detroit 
Office, 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 2-4, 1947 — Annua! 
Meeting, American Meat Institute, Pa! 
mer House, Chicago, Il. 


SEPTEMBER 22-25, 1947—33rd Na 
tional Conference on Weights and Mea- 
sures, Hotel Washington, Washington, 
Dc. 


OCTOBER 6-7, 1947—15th Annuaj 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute, Hotel Sheraton, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


OCTOBER 9-11, 1947—16th Annual! 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 


OCTOBER 23-24, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Hotel Continental, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 6-7, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Connor Ho- 
tel, Joplin, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 10-11, 1947—48rd An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 10-12, 1947—39th An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Ine., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 17-18, 1947—33rd An- 
nual Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners As- 
sociation, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1947—Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1946 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 3-5, 1947—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Sheri- 
dan Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, Ohio Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1947—62nd An. 
nual Meeting, Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buf- 
faio, N.Y. 

JANUARY 7-9, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

JANUARY 13-17, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brckers Association 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 16-17, 1947—Winter Meet: 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association 
New York, N. Y. 

JANUARY 18-22, 1948—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
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YOU NEED— 


This new 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 
NOW 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation of foods. Even the best informed will find this book 
helpful, worth its price many times over. Many heads of firms, 
upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered extra copies for 


themselves. 


We have tried totell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 


predict. 


Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requiremnts for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Used Cannery Equipment, new and as is, rebuilt 
Fillers, Extractors, Casers, Labelers, Case Sealers, Boosters, 
Forklifts, Boilers, Pasteurizers, Cookers. Cut your capital in- 
vestment and increase efficiency. Wire us your equipment needs. 
A. H. Malcolm Co., Orlando, Fla. 


GOOD FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT—Available for 
Immediate Shipment—4 Filler Machine Co. Stainless Piston 
Fillers, from 3 to 11 pistons; 6 Sterling and Urschel Dicers; 
2 Buffalo Kraut Cutters; 2 American Utensil Pickle Relish Cut- 
ters; 3 Buffalo and Boss Meat Mixers; 6 Juice Fillers, monel 
and stainless; 4 Readco-Patterson Jacketed Spiral Ribbon- Hori- 
zontal Mixers; 4 Sausage Stuffers—200-300 lb. Complete Plants 
for Macaroni, Meat, Dog Food, Syrups, Vegetables, Fruits, 
Household Chemicals, Soaps, Bleach, Coffee and General Can- 
ning Equipment. First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New 
York 13, N. Y., Worth 4-5900. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard Closed Retort; 20 Cook Crates; 
Young Wire Box Stitchers; 1 set Bond Truck Scale 10’ x 35’, 
25 ton capacity; Marsh %” Letter Stenciling Machine; Squirrel 
Cage Cooling Fan, 80 thousand CFM with motor and drive; 4 
Electric Motors 2 and 3 HP. E. L. Peterson, 3801 Roger Ave., 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 


FOR SALE—2 New CRCO Model F Snippers for immediate 
delivery in original crates. 1 CRCO Pea Viner used only 30 
days. A. H. Maleom Company, Orlando, Florida. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars 7-pocket Tomato Filler. Have two 
machines, one for No. 2% and one for No. 2 cans, will sell 
either; both in good shape. Phone: Bowling Green 713, G. L. 
Hammack, Port Royal, Va. 
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WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR WEEKLY SPECIALS 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY has available for immediate shipment the fol- 
lowing used, rebuilt or new machinery and equipment. All offerings are 
subject to prior sale at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 

pee mene Yb MACHINE, Doig #92, with 9 track feeder, nail pan........ $1,475.00 
5466—W RAPPING MACHINE, Miller Heavy-duty, Model MP, Thermo- 

% HP, single phase motor, used 60 days... .Bids Requested 


5459—STEA (15), #C-100 Alfred Peck & ‘Co., 3 door, 3 com- 

partment, NEW or like NEW, Government surplus. \penieenialianmnpenbiiia Bids Requested 
5458—0 RANGE (25), capacity crate of oranges per 

minute. ach 575.00 
5457—JAR LABE LLERS, (2) World, complete WIth MOLOPS.....000000000000000 Bids Requested 
5455—AMMONIA COMPRESSOR, York, 6%x6%, Y-15, 180 RPM, with 

fly wheel, V-belts, motor sheave, 15 HP motor, produce 8 tons of 


refrigeration. Guaranteed 975.00 
5470—36” DRAG CONVEYOR Approximately 295’ Rex 2698 Drop Forged 
chain with S20 attachments, A3-1 filler block, 36” x scraper 
fourth link, roller drive chain, herringbone gear 

ducer, flexible couplings, 17,600.00 
5471—24"" “DRAG CONVEYORS—Approximately 110 ft. Rex 2548 Drop 
Forged chain with S22 and A3 Filler block attachments, 24” x 4” 
serene flights every 6th link, Roller Drive Chain, wang coupling, 

2 HP motor complete with starter, Helical speed reducet............... 2,860.00 
$472—24" DRAG Same as above except has approximately 

x 2458 chai 1,925.00 

s478—HUSiCERS, Mochinery Co., Super Huskers, with 3 HP os 

25.00 
ona NEW, orig. crate, continuous pressure, A-B FMC fig. 
12’0" long, 14” dia., with flight worm conveyor, valves, 

ves drive, motor. Eac 7,000.00 

5273—DICERS. (5) Sterling, Modi EMID, pulley drive. Each................ 575.00 

With 1 HP motor. Each 695.00 

4716—LABELER, Ermold, with motor, 69 in. high x 32 X 36... 235.00 
509I—KETTLE, Hubert, 100 gal., stainless steel pressure, 

with stainless steel clad cover. 150,00 
4335—DICER, Sterling, ID, No. 193, cap. 25-60 bu. per hr., belt driven, 

excellent. conditio 395.00 
(5) "Rectangular, 16’ x 28” x 32” reinforced, NEW 

Gotham air control, 2 trucks ea., reduced to 285.00 


4698—COFFEE URN, Stainless steel battery, stainless line with 40 gal. 


hot water tank and 2—25 gal. urns complete with all fittings for 
hot water urn, stand part stainless steel and part galvanized, excellent 
165.00 


Telephone, Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 
Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


of the above items. 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


SPECIALISTS 


FOR SALE—Burt Gallon Can Labelers, $1200.00 each; Jumbo 
Crowner, reconditioned, $2500.00; 8-head Success Crowners, 
$300.00 each; 2 World Automatic Labelers (just out of work), 
$1500.00 each; 2 Ermold 6-wide Automatics; 2 O & J Duplex; 
2 Liquid Duplex; 1,000 ft. used Speedways Conveyor; U. S. 
12-spout straight liquid Filler, $500.00; Kiefer 4-spout Plunger 
Filler, $400.00; Elgin 24” Liquid Rotary, $1,000.00; 3 Karl 
Kiefer 72-Spout Rotary Ringers, $350.00 each; new Stainless 
Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles and Open Tanks 50 to 150 gal. 
cap.; Mixing Tanks (cap. from 50 gals. up) for immediate 
delivery; 14” Ram Cider Press; 12” Paper Dise Filter 60 
plates, $300.00; Bottle Pasteurizers and Washers. Chas. S. 
Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. Phone: AMherst 
2100. 


FOR SALE—Nine Pocket Ayars High Speed Tomato Filler, 
practically new; 100 H.P. H.R.T. High Pressure Self Contained 
Economic Boiler; 4,000 new % Baskets; 75 cases of 30 grain 
Salt Tablets. T.P.Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Canning Machinery. Our new bulletin #473, 
just out, features hundreds of good used items offered for sale, 
suitable for canners. Write for your copy today. A free weekly 
bulletin is also yours by request. E. G. James Co., 316 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 25th Year Serving the Food Industries. 


FOR SALE—Ayars 12 valve Juice Filler set for #2 size 
cans, recently overhauled, $700.00. Adv. 47107, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—3 Lee 150 gal. Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed 
Kettles, built for 90 lbs. working pressure, safety pop valve, 
drawoff valve, one piece lid with hole cut in for agitator, agi- 
tator bracket welded on kettle; 3 D1 Lighting Mixers, stainless 
steel shaft, 144-H.P. motors. The above equipment hooked up 
but never used. Pomeroy Mushroom Co., Pomeroy, Pa. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


| OR SALE—Soak Tank and Rotary Type Tomato Washer; 
two 42 x 72 Closed Retorts; 85 H.P. Boiler; Small Electric Mo- 
tors; % ton Electric Hoist; 500 gal. Cypress Tanks; % Ham- 
pers; Alum. Buckets; Labels; 100,000 #2 Cans; Hot Water 
Tomato Sealder; Peeling Table with belts; all metal hand Fill- 
ine Table. P.O. Box 216, Glasgow, Ky. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4799, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 47100, 
The Canning Trade. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind, 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


FOR SALE — PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Rhubarb Roots. Northern grown, disease free 
Rhubarb Root divisions of Macdonald, Canada Red, and a limited 
quantity of Valentine, for delivery fall 1947. J. Phillips, Phillips’ 
Farms, Chateauguay Village, Pro. Quebec, Canada. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Leaving position as supervising engi- 
neer of Can Machine Dept. Twelve years experience with auto- 
matie high speed bodymakers, flangers, beaders, double seamers, 
testers, and other can machines. Would like executive engi- 
neering or production position with reputable firm. H. Johnson, 
8 Lakeside Place, Baldwin, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED—By canner with life’s experience and 
triining from field to manager, in which capacity have been 
o upied for 30 years, and worked in every capacity in plant. 
T rough efficient methods used in plant operation and highly 
a proved formulas, have earned an outstanding reputation in 
t! packing of fruits, vegetables, preserves, condiments and 
e cient plant operation. References from present and past 
© inections. Could be available October 1. Adv. 47108, The 
( nning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
»meters, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
‘ aranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
‘ : Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


CANNING TRADE 


August 25, 1947 


MANUFACTURERS, Jobbers, Wholesalers, only. Write on 
letterhead for free copy of reports on New Outlets in Canning 
Fields. New Outlet Surveys, 516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED 


UNUSUAL INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY—Old estab- 
lished Mexico City company canning fruits, vegetables and 
specialties, interested in selling operating participation to suc- 
cessful U. S. canner. Purpose is to strengthen and expand 
operations through injection American technique and manage- 
ment. Adv. 47105, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced mechanic to maintain tomato can- 
nery on Eastern Shore. New four room bungalow available if 
necessary. Chester Packing Co., Chestertown, Md. Phone: 551 J. 


WANTED—A Chicago firm serving the grocery jobbing, 
manufacturing, and canning trades, seeks the services of an 
experienced middle aged man as Office Manager and Corre- 
spondent. To such a man an unusual opportunity to become 2 
stockholder and to share in our employees’ trust fund is of- 
fered. Adv. 47106, The Canning Trade. 


ALUMINUM AND ENAMELED PAILS 


16-Quart Tomato Peeling Pails 


Aluminum and Enameled Tomato Peeling Pails and 
Pans in stock for immediate delivery. A full line 
of cannery supplies. Order at once for prompt 
delivery. 


P.S. Write us with regard to the Robins Can 
Unscrambler—capacity up to 400 or more No. 2 
cans per minute. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPARY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 
713 E. Lombard St., BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING €Quipment 


HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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ADAPTABLE 
TOALL 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO, 


B onlin BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Keep it Handy—you'll 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 


PRICE $2.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street,  BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


AND EVEN THEN 
Boy—Do you know, dad, that in some parts of Africa a man 
doesn’t know his wife until he marries her? 
Dad—Why single out Africa? 
Junior: “Daddy, what is a sweater girl?” 
Daddy: ‘Why that is a girl who works in a sweater factory. 
Where did you get that question, Junior?” 
Junior: “Never mind, daddy, where did you get that answer?” 


NEEDS OILING 


“Oh, Henry! Come into the kitchen, There’s a mouse squeak- 
ing dreadfully.” 
“Eh—what d’ you say? Blame it all, can’t you oil it yourself?” 


NO GO 


“Once a friend of mine and I agreed that it would be helpful 
for each of us to tell the other all our faults.” 

“How did it work?” 

“We haven’t spoken for five years.” 


When William first heard the braying of a mule in the South 
he was greatly frightened; but, after thinking a minute, he 
smiled at his fear. 

“Mother,” he said pityingly, “just hear that poor horse with 
the whooping cough.” 


COURAGE 
“Dad,” said the small boy whose mother had just licked him, 
“I’m a better man than you.” 
“How’s that?” demanded his dad. 
“T dared to disobey mother,” was the sobbing reply. 


ROOM FOR COMPLAINT 
“What’s wrong with the world, anyway?” asked the first 
pessimist. 
“Too much rope is being used for making cigars and_ not 
enough to hang gangsters,” growled the other one. 


GOOD MEMORY 


The old Scotchman had bragged that he could name any 
varieties of liquors by merely tasting them and offered to bet 
with several of his cronies. He was promptly taken up. 

After tasting several brands of Scotches, ryes, brandies, gins, 
wines, sherries, etc., and correctly naming them, his friends were 
becoming desperate. Then one of them had a bright thought. 
He handed the master-taster a glass of water. 

The Scot tasted, smacked his lips thoughtfully and tasted 
again. 

“Weel,” he admitted finally, “I dinna ken the name o’ this, but 
I recollect o’ tastin’ it when I was a wee laddie!” 

“Mr. Jones,” began the timid-looking young man, “er-ah-th:t 
is, can--er--I--will you--” 

“Why, yes, my boy, you may have her,” smiled the gir! s 
father. 

The young man gasped. “What’s that? Have whom?” |e 
asked. 

“My daughter, of course,” replied Jones. ‘“That’s what you 
mean. You want to marry her, don’t you?” 

“Why no,” said the young man. “I just wanted to know f 
you could lend me $25.00.” 

“Certainly not!” said Jones, sharply. “Why, I hardly know 
you.” 
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WHERE TO 


BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ayo Falls, N. Y. 
F. Langsenkamp ‘Co dianapolis, Ind. 
A. Xx Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERE. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
Fo 3 Machinery Cor oration, = ston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Mi 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
ted Co., Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

d Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
rral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

X. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
clair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 

ted Co.. Westminster. Md. 


‘ORN SHAKERS. 


Chapman Company, Berlin, 
C isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
/ XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 

clin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, 

od Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
tral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

~~ Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

ited Co., Westminster, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporati on, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoo seston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara. Falls, N. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, W: 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Copper & Brass Works, y Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, My a 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoo: 4 By Nl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


ENIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
H. Langsenkamp Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morzal Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A XK. Robins & Co., ‘Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co: ~~ Hoopeston, Tl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, S 
Berlin Ghapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
Food Cor ration, Heo ston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Caaneai. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCRY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Ee Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philedciphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara. Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, . 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agita 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, W 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, amilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Ch an Company, Berlin, Wis. 
ee Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery yy Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Berlin, Wi 

in Chapman Company, Berlin, s. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Berlin, Wi 
lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
holm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
yo Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery aq Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Heopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, eA 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Nl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 

e Almanac of the Canning Industry 

BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 
SEASONINGS. 
Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, Ml 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ros. Seed Co., Nl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con». 


ed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con: . 


Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, —. & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


August 25, 194/ 


Pi 
a Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. a 
S Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
| & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
: Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


ALUMINUM AND ENAMELED PANS 


14-Quart Tomato Peeling Pans 


Aluminum and Enameled Tomato Peeling Pails and 
Pans in stock for immediate delivery. A full line 
of cannery supplies. | Order at once for prompt 
delivery. 


P.S. Write us with regard to the Robins Can 
Unscrambler—capacity up to 400:or more No. 2 


cans per minute. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPARY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 


713 E. Lombard St, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


| Use Onan Generating Electric 
Light Plants at Viner Stations 


It is often too expensive or impossible to secure 


: electric lights from high lines for use at Viner 


Stations. Onan Electric Gasoline Driven 
Generating Plants supply depend- 
able flickerproof, 60-cycle electric 


current, at low cost. 


In order to maintain quality, to increase pro- 


duction and to lower overall costs, viners must : 
If you order early, Onan Gener- 


frequently be operated after daylight. Efficient ating units for 350 AC, 600 DC, 
js 1000 AC and 1500 DC watt capa- 
: cities are still available for the 
viner sheds after dark. 


light is also very desirable for cleaning viners and 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE Co. 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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PUE 


ALL 


SALES OFFICES AND PLANTS IN: 


“ 
LH, wants to get out” as the saying goes. National Can Corporation has 
long recognized this. It has given a compressed air test to every one of the 
thousands upon thousands of metal containers to come from the double seamers. 

Here’s what happens at every National Can plant. Finished cans are placed 
in pockets on a large revolving wheel, and, after rubber pads have sealed can 
and pocket, air under pressure is introduced. The area outside the can but 
within the pocket is normally at atmospheric pressure, yet should a can leak, 
this pressure increases. As the test ends, each pocket is opened to a diaphragm 
like that of a telephone. The pocket with a leaky can actuates the diaphragm 
with its greater pressure, and the imperfect can thus detected is ejected auto- 
matically. 

This automatic tester is one of the most ingenious of the modern machines 
used by National Can Corporation to safeguard quality from the first to the 
final steps in can-making. 


NATIONAL CAN 


Executive Offices: 110 ‘EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO, ILL. HAMILTON, OHIO - BOSTON, MASS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MASPETH, N. Y. CANONSBURG, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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